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Industrial Designers and Managers of Design Departments may 
like to know that in the B.I.P. Group there is a department that can be considered complementary to 
their own organisation. In the development of a new product or the modernisation of a well-tried one, 
the thought may arise at some stage “ Can plastics help us here?” This is the point at which it is a 
good idea to consult our Product and Mould Design Service. Staffed with technicians and draughtsmen 
who are specialists in all sides of plastics and plastics moulding, it is in a strong position to help ina 


practical and unbiased way. 


The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS - BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 
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Tt was inevitable that the Government’s policy towards the 

dispute in the docks—essentially absurd though that dis- 

pute may be—should in the first instance be one of ‘ wait 

and see.” For it was primarily the duty of the labour 
movement itself to bring the dockers to their senses and per- 
suade them that their flouting of the accepted processes of 
negotiation and conciliation could lead to nothing but harm. 
Mr. Arthur Deakin of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union has described the strike as a Communist plot—thus 
showing a certain lack of originality, although his description 
is a just one in a secondary sense. The general council of the 
Trades Union Congress has suspended the National Amal- 
gamated Stevedores and Dockers Union, which has declared 
the strike official so far as its members are concerned, for 
poaching the discontented members of the Transport and 
General Workers. It has also recommended a rap over the 
knuckles for Tribune. And now the Minister of Labour’s 
court of inquiry has issued an interim report which observes, 
sharply enough, that the present overtime issue is a narrow 
one which should be capable of solution without difficulty by 
the ordinary means. The report also points out, more sharply 
still, that by imposing a ban on overtime the Stevedores and 
Dockers infringed the Dock Labour Scheme and broke a 
national conciliation agreement. 

It would have been impolitic, no doubt, for the report to 
have added what is certainly true—that this strike is one of 
the most senseless ever imposed on a too malleable labour 
force and inflicted on a too easy-going public. What precisely 
is it about? By dint of repeating themselves ad nauseam 
the more innocent of the strike leaders have succeeded in per- 
suading themselves that they are fighting to have overtime in 
the docks made ‘ voluntary,’ not ‘ compulsory.’ But these two 
words cannot be used, and still make sense, of the conditions 
applying to overtime within the Dock Labour Scheme. Dockers 
cannot reasonably expect such regularity of hours as bank 
clerks enjoy. But they are not the only workers in the world 
who are under an obligation, and inevitably so, to put in some 
extra work when the exigencies of the situation demand it. 
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If newspaper workers, for example, took such a narrow view 
of their responsibilities, then the dockers would not always 
have the morning papers in which to read of their own latest 
exploits. The plain truth of the matter is that, no matter how 
varied and how subtle the grievances, real or imaginary, which 
lie behind this dispute, the strike itself is absolutely irrespon- 
sible. The strikers have no claim for sympathy whatsoever 
either on the rest of the labour movement in particular or on 
the public in general. This has become only too clear after 
four weeks of disorder. It is much to be hoped that the 
Ministry of Labour’s conciliation officers will succeed in work- 
ing out some formula which will bring the men back to work. 
But if the strikers persist in their intransigence the Government 
cannot long postpone that decision which will bring the troops 
in. Whatever the strike leaders say, this strike is no longer 
about overtime. It has become, quite simply, a full-scale 
attempt to discredit non-Communist unions, to break up 
democratic processes of conciliation, and to disrupt an essential 
national servict. 


Tories Behind the Screen 


There is nothing alarming in the Independent Television 
Authority’s interim report: In the autumn of next year there 
will be three independent stations (London, Birmingham and 
Manchester) in operation, transmitting programmes which will 
be provided by a total of five or six competing contractors. 
Three of these programme contracting companies have already 
been selected and named—Broadcast Relay Services and 
Associated Newspapers, Granada Theatres, and the Kemsley- 
Winnick group. Presumably it will soon be learned how Mr. 
Norman Collins’s organisation, the Associated Broadcasting 
Development Company, fits into the picture, and also Mr. 
Prince Littler’s Incorporated Television Programme Company. 
As time goes on and more stations come into operation, so 
will more programme contractors be needed. Competition is 
the key to commercial television’s success, and the Independent 
Television Authority is under an obligation to promote it 
Until the allocation of time among the various companies hag 
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been worked out and published, further comment is impossible, 
but meanwhile the touch of comedy provided by the Daily 
Mirror this week should be noted. On the eve of the ITA’s 
statement the Mirror discovered a Tory plot (i.e. the presence 
of Rothermere and Kemsley capital in two of the programme 
contracting companies selected). Considering that advertisers 
have to sell their wares to Liberals, Socialists, Communists 
and Anarchists as well as to Tories, this argument looks a 
trifle thin. But the Mirror, adept as ever, converted its cry 
of sour grapes into a lively stunt, for on the following day it 
plastered its front page with the resounding statement that 
“the Mirror, an independent newspaper of the Left. is -pre- 
pared to make a joint application for a licence with any 
organisation with the competence and resources to produce 
first-class programmes.’ Anyone who wonders why the Mirror 
has not already done so does not realise the supreme impor- 
tance of stunting. It will be odd if this stunt is at an end. 
Perhaps the Mirror is simply keeping its charger—on which it 
will yet ride forth, with maximum publicity, against the wicked 
Press Lords—in the stable against a better day. 


Pakistan’s Problem 


In constitutional terms Pakistan is an unconscionable time 
in being born. Last spring Mr. Mohammad Ali pointed with 
some satisfaction to the efforts of his Government to speed 
delivery, and expected general elections to a newly constituted 
Central Legislature early in 1955. Now the Constituent 
Assembly is suspended under the state of emergency declared 
last Sunday by the Governor-General, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad. 
It is being argued, it is true, that this is not a dissolution 
but a prorogation of a sovereign body, and that the Govern- 
ment has merely been reorganised. But the arguments them- 
selves may further delay the solution of Pakistan's most 
obstinate problem, the Punjabi-Bengali rivalry. When 
Pakistan was an idea and not a fact, its critics cverywhere 
attacked its economic viability. In the first two or three years 
of its existence Pakistanis triumphantly refuted this objection 
—perhaps a little too triumphantly, for there has since been 
rougher weather. Still, it is a going concern, with signs of 
economic recovery to be seen, and Mr. Mohammad Ali has 
returned from America, hurriedly, with the promise of much 
increased non-military aid. What has really been shown in 
the past seven years is that the thousand-mile gap between 
West and East Pakistan, the gap that a constitution must 
finally bridge, is a political one. Pakistan could be con- 
sidered as a country with a distant dependency, but there 
would still be dispute as to which is the mother-country and 
which the dependency. Translated into terms of personalities 
the dispute becomes intricate and sometimes unsavoury, but 
it remains a genuine problem of human politics which only 
time—and a constitution—will solve. 


Death of a Statesman 


These are days of secret police and open diplomacy, but 
there are parts of the world where events still move in archaic 
patterns. The recently created kingdom of Libya is such a 

ace, if one is to judge by recent reports of happenings there. 
brahim El Shalhi, the minister of the palace, had acquired, 
so the story goes, a considerable ascendancy over the aged 
King Idris. Indeed he fulfilled all the functions of the tradi- 
tional evil counsellor: he was a foreigner and was resented 
both by the queen and the royal family of the Senussi, who, 
instead of bearing the situation with resignation, took the 
feudal way out: El Shalhi was assassinated by the queen’s 
nephew in person, who thereby avenged the honour of the 
clan, This tragedy of revenge was followed by some temporary 
uncertainty about the future of King Idris, who, like others 
before him, took refuge at Tobruk, but since then there have 
been signs that he has succeeded in re-establishing the situa- 
tion. The royal family has been re-defined, thereby depriving 
many of those involved in the plot against El Shalhi of their 
privileges, and some of them have actually been exiled. How- 
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ever, if French press reports are to be believed, the affair js 
more complicated than a simple feudal squabble. It ap 

that El Shalhi favoured a close understanding with the USA 
and that those opposed to him were also opposed to the 
US-Libyan treaty granting the Americans air bases in the 
kingdom, and these reports have to some extent been confirmed 
by the dismissal (following King Idris’s regaining control of 
the situation) of the President of the Libyan Senate because 
of his opposition to the treaty. However this may be, it seems 
certain that the Senussi royal family will not accept their 
defeat tamely: already the Prime Minister, Mustafa ben Halim, 
has been threatened with death, and it is likely that we have 
not yet heard the last of trouble in this youngest of kingdoms, 


The Use of Land 


The Lords debate on land requisitioning succeeded jg 
making the issue between individuals and the State even plainer 
than the Crichel Down case had made it. Old Socialists and 
old Tories may well rub their eyes to find a Socialist peer 
urging that maximum food production should be the paramount 
consideration in the disposal of compulsorily acquired land and 
a Tory peer arguing that broader economic and social principles, 
including individual liberty, should govern the matter. But 
it is only one more instance of the plain fact, which is s0 
worrying to the left wing of the Labour Party, that nowadays 
it is the Tories who attempt to face all the intellectual prob- 
lems of the complex modern economy and the Socialists who 
try to avoid them through the use of old formule. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE have been times since the war when the House 

of Commons has bored the public by calling attention 

to itself as an institution too often. The Government 
is running into the same danger now. This week we have had 
a few more appointments—a Lord Commissioner of the 
Treasury (Mr. Wills), and two unpaid Whips (Mr. E. B. Wake- 
field and Colonel Harrison); Sir Winston’s tribute to Mr. 
Pickthorn’s work at the Ministry of Education; and the 
restoration of the salary cuts which senior Ministers volun 
tarily imposed on themselves in 1951. The Opposition were 
in no position to quarrel about this, for they have already 
benefited from an increase in pay. Ministers may now perhaps 
allow their merits to speak for themselves. This surfeit of 
self-adulation probably explains the phlegm with which Sir 
Anthony Eden’s account of the Paris agreements was received 
on Monday. Other reasons explain the poor impression which 
Mr. Nutting made on the House the same day by his state 
ment on the Suez agreement. Not only is the agreement 
extremely distasteful to some Tory opinion, but Mr. Nutting 
has yet to earn, in his new station as Minister of State, the 
authority that he seemed to claim as a right on Monday. 
Mr. Macmillan got a cheer on Wednesday when he appeared 
for the first time as Minister of Defence, but he has not yet 
answered all the questions about Britain’s share of the cost 
of Western European defence. 

* * + 


One group of Tories has found something better to do this 
week than simply to admire the Government. The joint authors 
of the pamphlet ‘Change Is Our Ally’ were attacked during 
a debate on the Coal Board's report for 1953 by Mr. Harold 
Neal, Labour Member for Bolsover and a former miner. Mf. 
Neal, whose gentle manner in controversy is matched by stifl- 
ness of opinion, fell upon the Tories for proposing the de 
centralisation of the coal industry into autonomous districts. 
The Tory writers were of course delighted to be given this 
opportunity to expound their views. Mr. Enoch Powell at 
once challenged Mr. Neal’s assertion that a district organisa- 
tion would mean district wage systems, which are anathema 
to the miners. What about the building industry? asked Mf. 
Powell. Mr. Neal was dogged: the miners suspected that the 


































Tories wanted district organisation so that district wages could 
be introduced again. Lord Lambton then asked whether Mr. 
Neal would object to district autonomy within a national 
wages structure ? Mr. Neal was not going to fall into that 
There were other objections to the proposal. It was a 


welcome interlude. 







The Tory authors were pleased that the 






UST when Professor Toynbee has finished A Study of 

History we are busy, it seems, with a new chapter; and 

again, as statesmen and correspondents paint with large 

strokes the picture of Christendom (though they do not 
call it that) at last expressing its cohesion in political terms, 
the words ‘challenge and response’ come to mind. For the 
chaliengers, Dr. Adenauer spoke of NATO as ‘the biggest 
alliance ever established in peace-time in the history of the 
world,’ and groped backwards for a thousand years in search 
of a comparable European unity—which prompts the reflection 
that Charlemagne’s West ended almost exactly where Com- 
munism has drawn today’s frontier. M. Mendés-France, having 
delayed it till the last moment, hailed a great reconciliation. 
Mr. Dulles brought American dreams home in a parcel to what 
the Press called a hero’s welcome, an unprecedented airport 
reception by his chief, and an equally unprecedented exposure 
of a cabinet meeting to sixty million listeners and televiewers. 
Sir Anthony Eden was content to be ‘ very satisfied,’ but there 
was a Cromwellian voice from El Alamein to brace us with 
a quotation from Joshua for the continuing conflict between 
good and evil. As to the response, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the agreements reached look less significant in Moscow 
than they do in the Western capitals. The response has begun. 
M. Molotov has renewed an offer of which nobody thinks very 
much. At least half the case for Western satisfaction rests on 
the theory that he will have to raise his bid. 

Certainly there are grounds for rejoicing: not so much 
because what has now happened has been impossible for eleven 
centuries as because it seemed dangerously unlikely a few 
weeks ago. Since history is being invoked, however, we should 
consider the external force needed for this welding, which in 
itself is not, after all, the challenge but the response to aggres- 
sive Communism. Since this Western response is essentially 
defensive, it falls short in that degree of the dynamic which 
provides the historian’s signposts. In one sense it is not unity 
which the West is proclaiming but its eternal resistance to 
unity. ‘One by one,’ wrote a Liberal predecessor of Toynbee, 
‘the great attempts to impose a common system upon the 
energetic and self-willed peoples of Europe have broken down.’ 
Russian Communism represents the newest attempt, the most 
powerful, and the most repugnant. What sort of opposition is 
European energy and self-wjll able and willing to present ? 
What sort of energy and self-will does it have to abandon or 
repress in order that that opposition shall be effective ? 

With Germany disarmed and neutral—a chimera which Sir 
Anthony Eden was still having to demolish less than a month 
ago—questions like this would be purely academic. Such an 
alternative ‘ solution” would see transatlantic support ebbing 
back and the energies of Europeans furiously dissipated in 
every direction except that of preserving themselves and the 
peace. Yet a rearmed Federal Germany, taking her place in 
the Western community and contributing her necessary divisions 
to European defence, was not to be achieved simply by ignoring 
every argument against it. It was a development that could 
be neither spontaneous nor imposed but only agreed. Even 
after the British offer of a permanent military commitment in 
Europe had transformed the balance and the atmosphere, the 
obstacles to a workable agreement were still in evidence. Even 
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miners found their booklet lively enough to attack. The 
House was pleased that a coal debate. had been shifted for 
a moment on to less familiar ground. Perhaps Mr. Buchan- 
Hepburn, when next he is advising on ministerial appoint- 
ments, will be pleased, too, that there is still some talent in 
the Tory ranks yet to be tapped. J. F. B. 








after the signing of the London Agreement the detailed nego- 
tiations were delicate, because it is on technical adjustments, 
some of them complicated, that the grand simplicities of trust 
and unity must rest. Even now we await ratification. After 
that, with unity in the Foreign Secretary’s phrase ‘* massively 
reinforced,’ must come the great task of converting Western 
European Union into a positive historical force. 

The main struts of the defensive reinforcement stand out 
boldly. Western Germany, her sovereignty restored under the 
Four-Power agreement which revises the Bonn Convention, is 
received into NATO by the Fourteen-Power agreement, and 
EDC can be forgotten. So can the Brussels Pact, originally 
conceived as a precaution against renewed German aggression, 
now enlarged (by the Nine-Power agreement which completes 
that reached in London) into a Western European Union with 
Germany and Italy inside it and hatchets buried all round. The 
principal forms of guarantee within the new defensive alliance 
are, first, the agency for the control of armaments to be set 
up in Paris under the Western European Union (which will 
have its seat in London); secondly, the additional powers given 
to the Supreme Allied Commander, who can control both the 
location and supplies of national forces in a manner which 
General Gruenther evidently considers could prevent any breach 
of the general undertakings for unity and a defensive policy; 
and thirdly, the German pledges not to produce ‘ABC’ 
weapons and never to attempt the forceful reunification of the 
country or alteration of frontiers. 

All this—and the range of the armaments control proposals 
alone is impressive—has been allowed to stand or fall by agree- 
ment on the Saar. That has been made the test of Franco- 
German relations. and Franco-German relations are the core 
of the whole problem. Sir Anthony Eden coupled the Saar 
with Trieste as ‘ flash-points of danger.’ Persistent and skilful 
diplomacy has brought’ agreement on both, but diplomacy 
alone will not prevent combustion. Both Dr. Adenauer and 
M. Mendés-France may well envy the parliamentary reception 
on which Sir Anthony Eden can count, in which it would seem 
almost indecent to allude to ratification. 

The whole promise of EDC, sustained over many years, 
finally went to pieces on that shoal. Of course the chances are 
better now. The work of the past seven weeks has seen to 
that. But if Moscow can see a gap wide enough to work in 
we should be foolish to deny its existence. Dr. Adenauer has 
gone to America. almost dropping the Saar agreement from 
the steps of his plane among his divided supporters. Next 
month M. Mendés-France is to make the same journey, and 
the agreements, after examination in committee, may not 
reach the test in the French Assembly before the middle of 
December, by which time the French Government will pro- 
bably wear a different look. It is for November, naturally, 
that M. Molotov hoped to call another Big: Four Conference 
on Germany. The battle for ratification has begun. Assuming 
that this time it can be won. there are then the details of the 
armaments control arrangements to be further considered. 
When all is tidied up, there will be three years (in General 
Gruenther’s estimate) before Germany’s twelve divisions plus 
her 1,300 aircraft are ready. 

It is still a long road, and the military efficiency of the 
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Western European Union and NATO is the foundation of their 
political influence. The West must be, and must be seen to be, 
decisively capable of self-defence if peace is to be secured. The 
doubts and fears that made agreement so difficult and so 
triumphant, the doubts and fears that still beset ratification, 
are the doubts and fears that will hinder implementation also 
unless this way, even as a choice between two evils, is seen 
to be the only choice. The determination to proceed from this 
point to a peaceful solution of the problem of German reunion 
is written into the agreements themselves, and has been at 
once reaffirmed by Sir Anthony Eden. Though the proviso 
of ‘ ratification first” is inevitable and essential, the sooner it 
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can be proved that Western strength is indeed tobe used fog 
negotiation, the fainter will grow the voices that call fog 
negotiation without strength. It is a united political achieyg, 
ment which is needed now to give to 30,000 words of skilfag 
drafting the positive quality of a challenge. 

The stakes are high. How high was demonstrated last 
Monday when General Gruenther strode past a line of helmeted 
pikemen to enter the Mansion House and announce, in the 
heart of the world’s most tempting target, that even with the 
accession of German ground forces the balance of mili 
power between the Communist bloc and the West cannot be 
redressed without the use of atomic weapons. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


pursuit of power by the individual. Microphones, 

tear-gas and automatic weapons have had on the 
career of the modern dictator an effect scarcely less decisive 
than the invention of the stirrup (without which the Mongol 
cavalry would soon have given up capturing mantel-pieces 
to eat their breakfasts off) had on the career of Ghenghis 
Khan. Of all the miracles of science, of all the major improve- 
ments in methods of mass-communication, television is the first 
to lay across the path of ambition a minefield, passage across 
which can, if successful, provide a short cut to victory or, if 
not successful, produce a shambles of unpredictable propor- 
tions. Poverty, as Mr. Wodehouse in a more affluent era 


"Te March of Progress has in many ways facilitated the 


opined, is the banana-skin on the threshold of romance; tele- 
vision, perhaps, is the log upon which the explorer must place 
his foot in order to cross the stream without any means of 
knowing, until it is too late, whether or not he has stepped 


on an alligator. 


Hyperions and Satyrs 

These reflections were prompted by the appearance for the 
first (and theoretically the last) time of the American Cabinet 
in full session upon the television screen. | find it difficult to 
believe that all those present at this conclave were as con- 
tinuously intent as they should have been upon Mr. Dulles’s 
words. The eyes of the nation were upon them, and part of 
their energies must have been devoted to looking statesman- 
like, a difficult and rather imprecise task. Every man, fortu- 
nately, believes his personal appearance to be more prepossess- 
ing than in fact it is, but some members of the Cabinet must 
have made upon viewers an impression less favourable than 
they hoped. Handsome is, no doubt, as handsome does, but it 
seems certain that the time will soon come when a man with a 
2 like the back of a cab, no matter how marked his talent 
or administration or how unshakeable his integrity, will be 
handicapped in politics. Bald men, upon whose refulgent 
crania the arc-lights gleam distractingly, will be tempted into 
wearing wigs; and as television tightens its grip on the political 
world it will become more and more natural for political leaders 
to strengthen their governments by giving portfolios to people 
whom it is a pleasure to look at. We shall have Miss Audrey 
oe tripping up Downing Street to a Cabinet meeting; 
and in Rome Miss Lollobrigida will be Minister, perhaps, of 
This and That. Or am I being over-fanciful? 


Owen Lattimore 

‘It is indeed a tragic irony,” The Times pointed out in a 
leader on Tuesday, ‘ that, while Alger Hiss, whom in 1950 the 
Courts found guilty, will be free next month, Owen Lattimore, 
whom the Courts found innocent, is still a hounded man.’ I 
last saw Dr. Lattimore when he came over here a couple of 
ears ago to address the Royal Geographical Society; though 
e looked (as well he might) rather strained, he had changed 
very little since I first knew him in China in the early thirties. 
In those days he wore an eye-glass and this, with his ccem- 
paratively un-American accent (he was educated at St. Bee's 


School), sometimes led members of the foreign community tg 
mistake him for an Englishman. He was a remarkable traveller, 
and his wide knowledge of Asia and of Asian languages wag 
gained in the remoter parts of that continent. He once very 
kindly took me on a short journey in Inner Mongolia. It wag 
mid-winter, and we adopted the practice—which would have 
proved expensive elsewhere—of filling the car radiator with 
the hard liquor drunk in those parts to prevent it from freezing, 
One night we shot a wolf. Chinese knowledge of natural histo 
is often surprisingly shaky, and next day, coming to a itl 
trading post where there was a detachment of Chinese soldiers, 
we heard the men discussing the strange animal whose frozeq 
corpse was lashed, upside down, to our bonnet. When we 
drove on again Lattimore asked one of the soldiers if they had 
decided what the animal was. ‘The corporal,’ this youth 
replied, ‘ says that it is an elk.’ 


Deterrents to Travel 


Two letters about the racket in reserved seats to which I 
referred last week appear in the correspondence columns, 
While we are on the subject of British Railways, it seems 
worth recording the experiences of a man I know who has 
just taken his car over to Ireland and back. Passing over 
such minor vexations of the outward journey as the fact 
that, in order to ship a car on a boat which leaves Liverpool 
at 8 p.m. on a Saturday, you have to get the car there at 
10 a.m., we come to the return journey from Dublin to Holy- 
head. Cars and passengers travel on different boats, the 
former being loaded in Dublin Harbour, the latter then taking 
a train to embark at Kingstown. Bills of lading for the cas 
have to be made out on a wharf-side crowded with cattle and 
loud with the hoofs of dray-horses; they are as elaborate as 
though the car was a consignment of some rare merchandise 
being shipped to a distant destination and involve visits to 
three different British Railways offices. Next morning 
all the cars, numbering about a dozen, were put ashore at 
Holyhead in higgledy-piggledy order on a quay so narrow 
that there was no rocm to manceuyre them—a step rendered 
in any case impossible by British Railways, who had 
taken the ignition-keys away. These were tardily produced 
and—still more belatedly, explaining that he had not expected 
the ship to be on time—there appeared a single Customs 
Official; with the help of an AA man, who opened the bonnets 
and read them out, he checked the engine numbers against those 
on the manifests, to make sure that nobody, by buying a new 
engine in Ireland, had rendered themselves liable to duty. It 
was an hour after the passengers had disembarked before the 
first car was driven off. My friend, a mild and reasonable 
man, does not intend to ship a car to Ireland again. 


Shots in Anger 


In a note last week with the above heading I gave to the 
Royal Ulster Rifles credit which properly belonged to theif 
associated Territorial Regiment, the Ist Battalion, the Londos 
Irish Rifles. I apologise to all concerned. 
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How the Germans took it 
By WALTER TAPLIN : 


HE month of October, 1954, was a particularly instructive 

time to be in Germany. The London Nine-Power con- 

ference had just ended, the Germans knew that they had 
come one step nearer to having a new army, and although they 
did not make any public demonstrations one way or the other 
about the prospect, there was no mistaking the intense, half- 
suppressed interest and excitement. In Stuttgart somebody 
thrust a newspaper in front of me in which the main headline 
said that the cadres for the new German army would be in 
existence early in 1955. A little lower down the page was a 
row of photographs of the generals of this army-to-be. There 
was about the whole thing something of the air of a news- 
paper stunt. As a slight indication that it was not all quite 
serious there was a rather larger picture of a sleek cabaret 
dancer at the end of the line of generals. But it was a straw 
in the wind. And straws are all that one can hope for in 
West Germany at this moment, so curiously complex, and on 
the whole evasive, is the German reaction to the whole military 
situation. 

Yet there are answers to some of the questions I put to all 
sorts and conditions of Germans all over the Federal Republic 
and in Berlin. How do they like the prospect of having an 
army, and of having to serve in it and finance it ? The answer 
is that they don’t like it at all. I have been given that answer 
often in the course of the past few months and I have come 
to accept it as true. But I have also come to regard it as 
relatively unimportant. Further, | have come to regard the 
question itself as a not particularly fruitful one. After all, who 
does like having armies ? Who likes compulsory service in 
them for himself or for his children ? Who likes even volun- 
tary service in them when the greatest of all recruiting slogans 
—Death or Glory- does not apply, and all that is offered is a 
hard life and monotony ? Who likes paying for them? . In 
particular, what German, having had the nightmare experience 
of national insanity induced through militarism and having 
seen German armies twice utterly defeated, would want to risk 
that again ? The answer is that very few Germans would want 
to risk it. But it is not a good enough answer. For so long 
as any German would want to risk it, and in particular so long 
as any ex-officer or ex-Nazi would like to risk it, the situation 
is not safe. 

Now this does not mean that the faction which has opposed 
all West German rearmament has been talking sense. It has 
been talking nonsense, for the simple reason that German 
rearmament, like German unity, must be regarded as one of 
the fixed tendencies in European politics. That, I know, is 
only my assertion against theirs. But my assertion is being 
backed up by the facts, whereas theirs was reduced to mere 
empty talk by the decision made at the Labour Party confer- 
ence at Scarborough. Yet the British opponents of German 
Tfearmament performed one useful function when some of 
them, in their naivety, actually tried to persuade the Germans 
themselves that they should not be rearmed. That was too 
much. That dispelled the double-talk and caused Germans to 
say what they meant. They did not like having an army. But 
to say that they must not have one was going too far. How 
could any state be sovereign and not have the right to defend 
itself? There is a limit to German anxiety about the dangers 
of having an army. And that limit is reached when somebody, 
out of foolishness or wisdom, tells them that they have no 
night to have one. Then they say that the door to self-defence 
must be left open. So it must. The main thing is to see that 
a band of glassy-eyed Prussians does not come marching 
through it to start the old game all over again. It would help 
a little if more Germans who think that that danger exists 
and there are plenty of them who do think so—would only 
say so more plainly. 


Again those numerous and not unintelligent Germans who 
Say that unity is much more important to them than arms are 
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speaking the plain truth. But the fact remains that unity is 
going to be much more difficult to achieve, since it requires that 
co-operation between the Eastern and Western Powers, which 
at the moment is nothing more than a dream. The Germans 
know that as well as we do. In fact, they know it much better, 
since they live there and can see how hard are the facts of 
present division. For a Westerner it is instructive to be in 
Berlin; to make contact with the bitter, cynical frustration of 
the Berliners at having to live in what one of them described to 
me as ‘a quadripartite legal fiction’; to cross the boundary 
between East and West where the police move mena-cing!ly into 
the path of the oncoming car and only fall back when they see 
the official flag on the wind-screen; to know that there have 
been times in the past, and may be times in the future, when 
they do not fall back, and a prolonged awkwardness fol!ows; 
to leave behind the gay but slightly ‘alse bright lights of West 
Berlin and move down the Stalinallee, that avenue of vulgar 
palaces festooned with dreary slogans: to go down to Karl- 
shorst where the Russian families still live behind a wire-mesh 
fence. Then you know what pariiiion means. And you may 
well despair of breaking it. So what is the sense of saying that 
unity is more important than rearmament ? The two are not 
on the same level of possibility--except of course to those who 
are foolish enough to swallow the Russian argument that all 
the Germans can have unity and freedom tomorrow if only 
the West Germans will refuse to take up arms. What sort of 
freedom ? And freedom for what ? 


Now let me make it plain at once that I do not think that 
there is mass-subter‘uge going on in this matter. When Germans 
say that unity matiers most they mean what they say. I 
believe that the vast majority of Germans do not want an army, 
and least of all an army on the old pattern. But I also believe 
that it is possible for a small number of determined men to 
create an army quickly out of those prosperous, smiling, 
insouciant crowds in the streets. The German response to 
leadership, to the outward trappings of militarism, and even to 
the call to hard discipline, is well known. But I did not expect 
to get such a startling display of it as came my way in 
Hamburg one night. I had gone to see an operetta. It was 
not a very good operetta, and it did not get the audience 
warmed up very easily. It was the sort of show in which topical 
verses are sometimes inserted into the songs. One of these 
topical insertions referred to the recent demise of EDC and 
the new situation facing Dr. Adenauer. It was not very clever, 
but it had a cheerful marching tune. And then came the 
shock. The chorus, which had been strutting about in the 
background, suddenly formed into hard lines, shouldered its 
property swords and started to goose-step. The respectable 
and rather dead German audience immediately began that well- 
known trick of clapping in time to the music and broke into a 
roar of applause. For my part I broke into a sweat. It was 
all very silly of course. To the audience and to the actors 
on the stage it was all a joke. But it was the kind of joke 
that does not fade quickly from the memory. What could 
not a few determined generals do with such material ? 


The rest is a matter of action. It is said that Herr Blank, at 
the head of the office in Bonn which has charge of rearmament 
questions, is a sensible and humane man who does not want 
an old-style army. He is supported in this view by General 
Heusinger. But it is also said that there is, or was, another 
party in the.same office which has different views. Everybody 
seems to think that this party has been defeated. Yet still 
it would be valuab!e to have as soon as possible a thorough 
outline plan of the new German army. Anything which is 
left to chance may be settled by the wrong kind of officer in 
the wrong way. What, if any, are the arrangements for the 
political education of the soldiers, either before, during, or 
after their training ? What model for the new force is to be 
used if not the old one? That is a particularly important 
question, since the most readily available military model is 
always the old one. and Germans are rather unlikely to take 
a French, or British, or American model. The Swiss model 
is talked about but is that really relevant? The new German 
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army must fit into NATO and be ready to take part in a plan 
of continental defence. It will be best if the Germans them- 
selves can provide the answers to these questions, and provide 
them quickly. If they don’t, then presumably NATO will have 
to try to find answers, and to do it while its Supreme Head- 
quarters, that delicately balanced machine, copes with an influx 
of German staff officers. It can be done, but until it can be 
seen to be done there is only one slogan for Germans and all 
the other Western peoples and governments. Be careful. Be 
very, very careful. 


From the Land of Israel 


By SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 


N October 26 a collection of archeological relics was 
opened in the Assyrian Gallery of the British Museum 
under the title of From the Land of the Bible. It 

will remain open until December 31, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to attract the popular interest which it is said to have 
received already in New York, Washington, Baltimore and at 
the Hague. Its catalogue is introduced by the Ambassador 
of Israel, who is ‘ confident that this Exhibition will recall to 
the minds of all who visit it the moral and spiritual kinship 
which underlies good relations between all peoples in the 
changing, stormy world of today—and, I think in quite a special 
sense, the good relations between this country and Israel.’ 
The last words of this admirable sentiment doubtless express, 
if a trifle naively, the operative thought behind the exhibition: 
the fact that most of its patrons are princes of the Churches 
does not obscure an essentially secular function. The visitor 
in search of a respite from Church and State must be prepared 
to ignore a frank préoccupation israélite and to hurry through 
impending ranks of broadcloth to the show itself. 


Let it be said at once that the collection is attractively dis- 
played in small, cheerfully coloured cells with shop-window 
lighting, and that it is small enough to send the visitor away 
without a headache. These are rare and solid virtues. Let 
it also be said that many of the exhibits have a real intrinsic 
interest, and that a few of them can add an aesthetic appeal 
which may owe something to the receptiveness of a generation 
reared on Picasso and Matisse. But on the whole there is in 
these things a relentless mediocrity of the kind which has long 
been familiar to the student of Palestinian craftsmanship, as 
though the Palestinian mind had used itself up in history and 
revelation and had little inspiration left for mere handiwork. 
The prophet has been perhaps excessively content with a cloak 
of simple homespun. 


Nevertheless, Dr. P. P. Kabane, of the Department of 
Antiquities in Israel, and his colleagues have assembled a 
sufficiently remarkable series of relics from Israel and its 
environs. Two of the oldest of them are human skulls: one 
from the famous series of rugged ‘ palaeoanthropic ’ or ‘ proto- 
neanthropic’ skeletons (50,000-100,000 years old ?) found by 
Miss Dorothy Garrod on Mount Carmel, the other from the 
astonishing group unearthed eighteen months ago by Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon at Jericho. The Jericho skull is covered 
with plaster modelled in lifelike fashion to represent the 
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features of the dead, with inlaid shells for eyes, and, 
derived from an early stage of the neolithic (perhaps the 
millennium BC), can be closely paralleled by modern anthro. 
pology. Recently in an underlying stratum have been found 
the headless skeletons from which these macabre half. 
sculptured heads may have been shorn, but the purpose and 
circumstance of the strange procedure are scarcely yet # 
for conjecture. The later neolithic and the early Bronze 
are sparsely represented, but the Hyksos charioteers who 
swept down into Palestine in the 18th and 17th centuries Be 
are appropriately commemorated by a horse’s bit and the 
pole-head of a war-chariot, whilst imported Mycenagay 
pottery, with local imitations, illustrate oversea connections at 
the end of the Bronze and beginning of the Iron 
Examples of the sub-Egyptian ivory inlays from King Ahab’s 
palace at Samaria bring the story down to the beginning of 
the first millennium BC, and thenceforward a thin stream of 
miscellaneous objects, including a series of the ‘ goddess 
terracotta figurines which freely-tempered the Mosaic injune. 
tion against graven images, carries the sequence into the 
Graeco-Roman period. To the latter belongs a small Ionic 
column-capital, cut with a charming precision in limestone 
with guide-marks for the better instruction of a local mason, 
The collection ends with part of a mosaic floor of the 
6th century AD from the synagogue at Beth Alpha. The large 
fragment exhibited narrates the sacrifice of Isaac in a nursery 
manner which has an ingenuous charm but at the same time 
demonstrates the complete submergence of the classical 
tradition beneath a resurgent provincial orientalism. 


The collection is threaded by epigraphical and palaeo- 
graphical exhibits of some importance. Egyptian incantations 
written in red ink on clay figurines of the 19th century BC 
include useful Biblical and other site-names, and a selection 
of the cuneiform clay tablets of the 14th century BC from 
El Amarna in Egypt consists of letters from Egyptian governors 
in Palestine. The tomb-inscription of a royal steward of the 
8th or 7th century BC from Siloam, discovered in 1870 but 
deciphered only last year, is shown upstairs in the Epigraphical 
Room. Of outstanding interest are the well-known ‘ Lachish 
letters’ of 586 BC found at Tell ed-Duweir in 1935 and 1938 
and representing the classical Hebrew of the Book of 
Jeremiah. Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah about 691 BC, 
recorded on a six-sided clay prism, is also included in the 
exhibition. Finally, fragments of the Dead Sea scrolls with 
texts from the Book of Isaiah, dating from the Ist or 
2nd century BC, have been lent by the State of Israel. 
Without them, the show would have lacked a topical 
completeness. 


A summary of the scope of the exhibition indicates its 
inevitable weakness: that of a small collection which professes, 
however politely, to represent an immense time-span and & 
tumultuous history, to say nothing of a prehistory of growing 
complexity and significance. The present disjecta at the 
British Museum are little more than random samples. They 
cannot begin to tell a consecutive, intelligent story, to offer 
a coherent and rational picture. They scarcely hint indeed 
at the current state of knowledge in this vast field. It would 
be a pardonable exaggeration to describe the collection as aa 
assemblage of curios, many of them entertaining in themselves, 
which seek a rather meretricious enhancement from a ‘ Biblical’ 
context. In this country it would not be outrageous to affirm 
in general terms that we have got beyond so immature a phase, 
that the British Museum is too grand and adult an institution 
for such nursery stuff. True, we have in the past fallen sadly 
short of our duty in the presentation of Palestinian 
archzology to the public. The only extensive and unitary 
collection of Palestinian things in Great Britain today is prob- 
ably that at the University of London Institute of Archzology 
in Regent’s Park, and the Institute is not a museum. Unil 
this neglect is rectified we cannot afford to sniff too disdainfully 
at displays such as From the Land of the Bible. \t may 
indeed be salutary to regard their success as a measure of 
our neglect. 
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In fact there is at the present moment in Great Britain 
gomething of a renaissance of interest in Palestinian archeology. 
The moribund British School of Archeology in Jerusalem has 
recently been revivified, and has even achieved a modest 

yernment subsidy at a time when new subsidies are not to 
pe had merely for the asking. The current Anglo-American 
excavations at Jericho are producing, under Miss Kenyon’s 
skilled direction, results of an importance reaching far beyond 
the Jordan valley. Both in Israel and in the Hashemite 
Kingdom there is a new stirring which must ere long find 
a more understanding expression than is offered by the 
geventy-seven different varieties which are (be it repeated) so 
pleasantly shown to us in this little exhibition. 


Mendés-France—Past 
and Future 


By D. R. GILLIE 


T seems a long time ago that M. Pierre Mendés-France 
was elected Premier (it was June 18) on the basis of an 
improbable bet to stop the war in Indo-China within a 
month, and to seek a compromise on EDC. He had also, with 
or without the compromise, to give the Assembly an occasion 
decide by the end of August. By the end of August 
had kept these promises, but added to them a new one, 
8 promise to call the Assembly together during the recess to 
consider something (not yet negotiated) that would take the 
place of EDC. He kept his word again and added that 
the end of October he would have a Saar agreement too. 
e has. The results achieved in September and October are, 
of course, at least as much due to Sir Anthony Eden and Dr. 
Adenauer as to M. Mendés-France. But the French are not 
altogether wrong in linking his name with the new rhythm of 
events. His share in those of September and October demon- 
strates that his talent is not merely, as his critics were alleging, 
one for concession (Indo-China) and for destruction (EDC). 
In part, no doubt, his spectacular progress has been ‘ good 
theatre.’ Events were bound to gather speed this summer. But 
_ politics should be good theatre at least often enough to 
eep the ordinary citizen convinced that results are sometimes 
achieved, that it is worth while having an opinion, that men 
and nations are not merely carried along on the resistless 
current of time. One of the principal criticisms to be directed 
at M. Mendés-France’s predecessors is that they failed to con- 
vince their fellow-countrymen that they had said ‘no’ to the 
United States—about a purely national German rearmament. 
Earlier French governments had not been entirely passive, but 
their stonewalling tactics were such that they lost control of 
French opinion and were in fact slowly and steadily losing 
ground both at home and abroad. M. Mendés-France by 
fesolutely saying that now had come the moment to withdraw 
fn Indo-China succeeded in convincing his fellow countrymen 
that he could equally, on another occasion and in another 
sphere, advance. 
Down to the London conference his action might indeed 
be considered as mainly negative. He had put an end to a 
war that could not be won and had led the Assembly to say 
no’ to a treaty that it was now unlikely ever to accept. But 
the London conference marked a new stage in his career, for 
by contributing to induce the United Kingdom to put at least 
one foot inside the West European Union (and without him 
she might after all never have done it) he satisfied one of the 
Most profound instincts of the French people. The French 
general public had certainly not realised how isolated France 
would feel herself once EDC was rejected. That M. Mendés- 
France should, apparently at no moment discouraged, lead 
her out of that isolation into an international atmosphere which 
ls perceptibly warmer than that of the early summer when hé 
came into power, is a matter about which the French man in 
the street is highly appreciative. 
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The internal situation reflects his achievements in the diplo- 
matic field. He is, it is true, not much better loved by those 
who cannot forgive him their sudden falkfrom power. This is 
not indeed difficult to understand, for so swift a change in the 
situation, unratified by an election, is not easy to bear. 
Apart from personal ambitions and sensibilities, great hopes 
of the noblest sort had been attached to EDC, and M. Mendeés- 
France did show himself insensitive to this at some moments 
in the course of the summer. On the other hand, the back 
bench support which brought M. Mendeés-France into office in 
the first place has now swelled in strength so that the hostile 
or indifferent party machines have been compelled to change 
their attitude. The socialist executive committee and a 
majority of the deputies were prepared to abstain in the vote 
following the debate on the London conference, and so would 
have left M. Mendés-France at the head of a majority indeed, 
but one so pitifully less than half the Assembly that it would 
have been a disavowal. It was the militants from the provinces 
who at the Socialist National Council made it clear that there 
could be no question of letting M. Mendés-France down. And 
now in spite of the party leaders’ dislike of the idea the 
socialists are on the verge of participation in the government. 

The radical party conference was to have been an occasion 
for standing the Prime Minister on a mat and telling him about 
his shortcomings. It was his congress and not his opponents’ 
—although the latter still control the party machine, such as 
it is, which for the moment they dare not use against him. 


The support enjoyed by M. Mendés-France amongst the 
Gaullists was of a purely personal kind. It has now received 
the indirect approval of General de Gaulle, who for the first 
time since he resigned office in January, 1946, has approved 
sufficiently of a Prime Minister to confer with him. That the 
two men are in complete agreement is of course out of the 
question, for the General certainly believes that there should 
be another attempt to talk to Moscow before the Paris treaties 
are ratified, and, though he thinks the present Government has 
done better than past ones, he still considers that the salvation 
of France requires a radical change of the régime. But since 
the Mendés-France-de Gaulle meeting the Gaullist ministers 
no longer appear to the public to be holding office without 
the blessing of the man whose moral leadership at least they 
acclaim. 

M. Mendés-France, therefore, is no longer engaged as he 
was in June and July in a rather forlorn adventure. The next 
chapter of his premiership will be one of internal consolidation 
and probably of cabinet reconstruction. Those who confidently 
foretold his fall in the autumn, no longer talk about it. 
Amongst the dethroned those who from the start had adopted 
the more generous attitude towards him are becoming more 
important than the unforgiving. 

At the same time, the campaign of suspicion about his inten- 
tions is dying down. It is no longer being whispered that he 
probably disapproves of the Atlantic Alliance and that his 
minister of the interior is in secret league with the Commu- 
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nists. It is too obvious that his policy has in fact strengthened 
that alliance and that M. Mitterand, so far from tolerating 
espionage, has succeeded in stopping more leakages than did 
his predecessors with more orthodox reputations, though some- 
times less orthodox methods. But the doubts about M. Mendés- 
France’s intentions were not altogether malicious, though they 
were mistaken. They arose in circumstances which explain 
them. The first, no doubt, was his own inexperience in nego- 
tiation. It is easily forgotten that the man who has cut a 
masterly figure on the diplomatic scene in the last four months 
was new to active participation in foreign policy when he came 
into office last June. The problem of creating confidence as 
well as pushing his case with the greatest possible energy seems 
sometimes to have escaped him. 


But there is a more fundamental difficulty in his situation 
especially on the home stage. M. Mendés-France has called 
three great Frenchmen his masters in politics—Poincaré, Blum 
and General de Gaulle. It is perhaps the example of the first 
two that is for him the most difficult to harmonise at the present 
moment. As foreign minister, M. Mendés-France has no doubt 
been inspired by the Poincaré of 1926-29 in seeking to give 
France once again a foreign policy sufficiently in the middle 
of the road to be no longer a factor of national division. He 
has admitted that it is his aim to make French foreign policy 
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* bi-partisan,’ to use an Americanism which sits oddly on 
thing to do with French multi-party politics. This is indeed 
a most important and valuable aim after a period in which 
foreign policy in the shape of EDC had become a subjeq 
which holders of divergent opinions were ceasing to be abl 
to discuss. 


But as Prime Minister, M. Mendés-France is probably mom 
inspired by Blum than by Poincaré. Unlike Blum, he is nog 
a Socialist, but a Keynesian liberal. Unlike Blum, he is nog 
seeking to include the Communist party in his coalition. But 
it is a left-wing majority that he is trying to reconstitute ang 
lead. He is trying to get the socialists back into office after 
nearly four years in opposition. Above all, it is left-wi 
opinion in the country which he is trying to re-unite, to re 
vivify with hope, and to which he wishes to give the power 
of attracting once again all those who have drifted into 4 
communist allegiance. 


It is not easy simultaneously to re-establish a national canog 
for foreign policy valid for left and right, and to restore the 
fortunes of the left. It may be that his task in connectiog 
with foreign policy is now almost done and that he will soog 
devote himself mainly to economic and social problems. That 
should simplify matters both for him and for those who try to 
follow his intentions. 





City and Suburban 


Atziitis: STREET STATION as our fathers and 


grandfathers, and, for younger readers, great-grand- 

fathers knew it, is to be destroyed. That noble cast-iron 
roof which made the station like a cathedral inside has not been 
kept in repair by the London Transport Executive and British 
Railways. No longer will we stand like dwarfs upon the echo- 
ing platform to look west and see, framed in the station arch, 
Sir Horace Jones’s handsome dome on a corner of Smithfield 
Market, nor, looking east, watch infrequent steam trains puff 
up from Moorgate tunnel into the sunlight and on into the 
shadow of the station. No longer will we be able to ascend 
those dizzy heights of branching iron staircases to where the 
bombed refreshment room reminds us of how once there used 
to be written, in white china letters, on its plate-glass windows 
‘Afternoon Teas a Speciality... I suppose they will make 
Aldersgate and Barbican as dull as they have made Farringdon 
Street Station. I think it is time that the rebuilding of 
our railway stations was considered by some committee 
which had eyes for their beauty as well as their utility. It is 
surely as expensive to keep the large surfaces of hideous con- 
crete clean in the new stations as it is to keep the gay wood and 
cast-iron of the old stations painted. And who ever permitted 
the arrogant slicing off of the roof of Charing Cross Hotel, which 
has changed one of the most prominent pieces of skyline in 
London from domes and spires into haphazard packing cases ? 


A Useful Story for Speech Days 

William Plomer has told me a story which can be used with 
effect when giving away prizes and talking to the parents about 
how they should bring up their children. A woman was sitting 
on a bus with her child on her lap. The child was sucking a 
lollipop—one of those sticky things on a wooden stick. Pre- 
sently another woman, wearing a fur coat, came and sat beside 
them. The child took the lollipop out of its mouth and started 
to wipe it on the fur coat of the lady in the next seat. * Don’t 
do that, Mavis! ’ said the mother. ‘If you do, you'll get ‘airs 
al! over it.’ 


Museum Policy .. . 


Going into the excellent and exciting Baroque exhibition in 
the Victoria and Albert, I could not help noticing that even 
there the museum policy of imagining we are all children and 


have to have notices in large letters to tell us what is what, 
prevails. There is a tendency here, though less, fortunately, 
than in other museums, only to show a few choice objects and 
to put everything else in the basement. I was talking to 4 
high-up museum official this week who secretly sympathised 
with my personal preference for the sort of museum which ig 
crowded with miscellaneous objects, some good and some bad, 
like an antique shop. The museums at Wells and Ilfracombe 
are ones after my own heart. Such places are accurately 
described in the beginning of Tennyson’s The Princess: 

And on the tables every clime and age 

Jumbled together; celts and calumets, 

Claymore and snowshoe, toys in lava, fans 

Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 

The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-clubs 

From the isles of palm. 


. « « and Museum Pieces 


Alas! one of my favourite museums, the Parkes Museum ig 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
is at present closed. They are getting it ready for an exhibitiog 
of single-stack draining. But I hope the preparations for thig 
will not disturb the exhibitions of ‘ The Life of the Bed B 
and ‘ The History of the Water Closet,’ both illustrated wi 
models, which have long been its features. I hope, too, 
the interesting collection of bus tickets and cigarette packets, 
which I have myself inserted into some cases I found em 
and open in the gallery, will not be disturbed. When the 
Geological Museum was in Piccadilly, I gave some pebbles 
horse-chestnuts to an empty case there and labelled them ‘ Thé 
Betjeman Bequest.” I have often wondered whether they were 
moved to South Kensington. 


Nostalgic 

I suppose nearly everything I have written this week can be 
called ‘ nostalgic.’ It is a scientific word for ‘ sentimental * 
sounds like a form of catarrh. It is, of course, a term of com* 
tempt when used by people who believe in youth parliaments, 
the future, the kiddiz, civics and free thought, if one can be 
said to believe in free thought. I regard * nostalgic’ as a te 
of praise, myself, for it implies reverence and a sense of 
past and an awareness of, though not necessarily a slavery 


tradition. 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
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THEATRE 


Love's Labours Lost. By William Shake- 
speare. (Old Vic.)}——Book of the Month. 
By Basil Thomas. (Cambridge.) 

STARTING with the small-time stuff, the Old 

Vic has chosen Love’s Labours Lost to begin 

this season’s continued exploration of the 

first folio. Unfortunately, this play—an 
occasion for style, if ever there was one—is 
singularly ill suited to the present resources 
of the company or, for the matter of that, 
of the Old Vic theatre itself. The effect 
which the staging in this theatre seems 
entirely unable to manage is that of charm, 
and, for this play to succeed, it is essential 
that the King of Navarre’s park should 
appear a kind of fairyland from which the 
final exile comes with a force of nostalgia and 
poignant regret that lifts the play on to 
another plane during the last scene. There 
the artificial becomes real, the conventional 
human, but, for it to do this, the genuine 
and charming artificiality must have been 
there from the start. Now in the Old Vic, 
under the glare of the lighting and out on the 
half-apron stage, this illusion is impossible, 
and the production had to rely for its 
beauty on Cecil Beaton's costumes, whose 
effect was largely mitigated by the same 
gentleman’s exceedingly unfortunate set, 
which looked like an enlarged nursery farm, 
full of the tufts of green wool that stand for 
hedges in that microcosmic world. 
Moreover, the production was not helped 
overmuch by the acting. Again it hit the 
Old Vic on a sensitive spot; one of the things 
this company cannot yet do is act together 
in one convention, and this really rules out 
even a moderately adequate performance of 
this particular play. The only one of the 
gentlemen of Navarre who struck the right 
note was John Neville, and, though it is true 
he was playing Berowne, the lack of cohesion 
in the discussions on love took away the total 
poetic effect which they should have. 

Equally Paul Rogers as Don Armado 

seemed to be acting in a different play from 

Paul Daneman and Laurence Hardy as Sir 

Nathaniel and Holofernes. The broader 

comedy did not move together any more than 

the poetry. Altogether this was rather a 

lamentable evening, and it is difficult to 

draw any other moral than that harder work 
is required on the part of all concerned. 

Particularly on the part of Frith Banbury, 

the producer. These things—especially the 

failure to unite the style of the acting—are, 
after all, mainly his fault. Some good 
material he had: I liked Ann Todd as the 

Princess of France, though it is true that 

this is not an enormously exacting part, and, 

as I have said above, Mr. Neville understood 
the way to approach the part of Berowne. 
The rest is silence. Alas! 

> . - 


At the Cambridge we have Basil Thomas’s 
new comedy which is based on an old 
Situation (the reading of a book changing 
the habits of an ordinary family) and misses 
the opportunities of it with monotonous 
regularity. The Halliday family have a 
daughter who, all unknown to them, writes 
and has published a ‘daring’ novel based, 
for its background, since she knows no other, 
on the lives of her own family and their 











friends. Mother and father read the book 
and immediately start suspecting each other 
of goings-on at Frinton way back. Now this 
might have made a good farcical play, but 
it would have needed to be treated much 
more broadly (in fact, it comes off when we 
are presented directly with the family of the 
book in the second half of the first act). In 
the rest of the play punches are pulled in a 
manner that robs it of all amusement. The 
first scene is intolerably slow and the last has, 
so it appears, been cut so as to end in the 
lamest manner possible: no wonder either 
after such a pedestrian play. The cast do 
their best, but it was not enough, and Jane 
Griffiths as the daughter-author of Bare 
Bosom’d Night was the only compensation. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


OPERA 


JUDGED by the general reaction at the Stoll 
on the second night, the reason for the lack 
of any very enthusiastic response to the 
Bergman-Rossellini Joan of Arc at the 
Stake is that it aims at two audiences, and 
hits neither quite squarely. For the theatre 
(or cinema) public, which this predominantly 
was, there is not enough of Bergman (‘She 
does very well, considering the disadvant- 
ages,’ said somebody—the disadvantages 
being, it scemed, all that musical mumbo- 
jumbo and those illustrative scenes, during 
which she had little to do but stand about and 
try to look expressive now and again like a 
silent film star). They would just as gladly 
be at Siamo Donne. The musical people, 
on the other hand, who wouid find rather 
more in it to enjoy, are notoriously narrow- 
minded, and, if not frightened off by 
Honegger, probably wonder, not sure just 
where it comes between a leg-show and a 
highbrow play, whether it has enough music. 

All this demonstrates not the invalidity of 
Honegger’s and Claudel’s conception but 
the error of Jack Hylton’s and Roberto 
Rossellini’s presentation. What was needed 
to find the public that might like this work 
was not so much Ingrid Bergman supported 
by the anonymous musical apparatus of 
any theatre that shows ‘musicals’ or ballet 
(honourably as this was directed by Leighton 
Lucas, responsible for much distinguished 
and serious work as a theatre composer and 
conductor), but something like the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, with any competent 
actress to play (or often simply speak) the 
part of Joan. Although Miss Bergmann’s 
name is an asset to the production, it is not 
to the work, for which it is too big, and on 
which her talent is wasted. She speaks and 
acts the part affectingly, as far as it allows her 
to. But that is not far at all. The conception 
of it is less dramatic than poetic, and as 
poetry (or even as prose) it is not imaginative 
enough, in the English translation (or, come 
to that, in the original, if the translation is 
anything like literal), to bear the attention a 
famous, let alone a great, actress draws upon 
it. 

Such strength as the work has is in its 
general idea and structure, which are 
genuinely dramatic and theatrical, and in 
those parts of the music that come nearest 
to filling in its sketchy outline as opera. 


The most vivid scenes are those of satire 
and caricature, the card-game and the trial, 
set to exhilarating jazzy music, not with any 
particular appropriateness but with great 
gaiety and exuberance of invention, rare in the 
later Honegger. The sombre opening too is 
impressive. But in the rest he is often 
distressingly his later self, a sad contrast 
with the early Honegger of King David, 
sapped of his boldness and originality, ever 
more timid and conventional in his musical 
language and ideas, not inspired but over- 
awed by his theme. Depicting innocence, in 
the May Song, he is no more than un- 
original, but his heavenly voices are senti- 
mental, and his heroics trite and empty. 
And the flames are accompanied by music 
worthy of any Victorian cantata that might 
be found in a publisher's catalogue under 
‘works for ladies’ choirs.’ ; 

But with all the weaknesses of the music, 
the banality of some of the text, and the 
falsity of some of its characterisation, as 
well as the misjudgement of the production, 
the work did not entirely fail of a dramatic 
impact. What happened on the stage, 
relatively unimportant beside Miss Berg- 
man, was adequate if not very imaginative. 
And the production as a whole left the 
conviction that in spite of the dangerous 
nearness to pantomime that one dramatic 
critic has amusingly discovered in it, this 
dramatic form, which had a slight vogue 
among composers thirty years ago, but has 
been neglected since, has very great possi- 
bilities, and might well be revived. It might 
even make a vehicle for Miss Bergman, if 
the right subject, librettist and composer 
could be found. Mr. Rossellini might do 
worse than try again. 

COLIN MASON 


CINEMA 


Neapolitan Fantasy. (Marble Arch 
Pavilion.)}——-Mad About Men. (Leicester 
Square.) 

Ettore GIANNINI'S Neapolitan Fantasy is the 

most confusing and extraordinary as well as 

the longest film I have ever seen in my life. 

It purports to be the portrait of Naples, a 

fresco spreading from the sixth to the 

twentieth century, and it contains every- 
thing, including, to put it in vulgar parlance, 
the kitchen stove. Ballet, revue, melodrama, 
magic, harlequinade, farce, concert, music- 
hall, Punch and Judy, are churned up into 

a bewildering mixture, the decades hopping 

about in a mad inconsequential fashion, 

realism and surrealism colliding head on. 

Of three things only can one be certain. 

Naples is a city of song, colour and noise. 

Signor Giannini has seen to it that these 

essential parts of his Neapolitan ice are 

tasted to the full, there being practically no 
moment when the screen is not overflowing 
with hundreds of swirling figures yelling 
their heads off. His colours are certainly 
splendid, he has Gigli and Tagliabue to 
sing, Antonio and the de Cuevas Ballet to 
dance, and he has an imagination of 
extravagant proportions with which to 
present them in a remarkable manner. 
Nevertheless even in fantasy there should, 

I feel, be some sort of order, a tenuous 

thread of design to guide one through the 
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labyrinths. Why, one asks oneself, is 
Punchinello suddenly dancing in heaps of 
spaghetti having just come through a door 
from the Garden of Eden? What is the 
significance of the Swede, Mister Gustafson, 
or faces taking the place of pips in a water 
melon? Presumably the fables, customs and 
folk-lore of Naples have some bearing on 
such matters and maybe to the Neapolitans 
all is crystal clear, but to us much of the 
madness is meaningless, the symbolism 
misses its mark. Like listening to the tale 
of other people’s dreams this is rather 
tedious, a record of unreasonable happenings 
which, one feels, recognises no limits, and 
even if these flights into the Dali-esque are 
colourful they tease more than they amuse. 
Whatever its faults, however, this film has 
prodigious vitality. It is one big gyrating 
throb, at rare moments pulsing elegantly, 
but for the most part drowning the senses 
in, $0 to speak, waves of salmon pink Santa 
Lucia. It is original, dynamic, spectacular, 
vivid, eccentric and dreadfully tiring. 
* . . 


Mad About Men is none of these things, 
although it, too, is a fantasy. It is a sequel 
to Miranda, and once again Glynis Jotns, 
as a mermaid, leaves the sea to sport her 
charms on lafid, heft gofgeous tail wrapped 
about in rugs. This time she changes place 
with a school sports mistress, a distant 
relative with an identical face, and, with a 
family retainer in the dear shape of Margaret 
Rutherford to tuck her fin in when it shows 
afid to feed her shrimps and sea water, she 
proceeds to practise her wiles on the male 
population of the Cornish Riviera. The 
joke is, perhaps, a tiny bit frayed, but there 
are tithes when it is still exquisitely humorous, 
and both Peter Blackmore, who wrote the 
script, and Ralph Thomas, who difected the 
film, can be complimented on some really 
fine comedy touches. These are handled 
with aplomb by Miss Johns, whose mermaid, 
a combination of naiveté and nymphomania, 
is delightful, and by Miss Rutherford whose 
sense of timing is ever felicitous. Dora 
Bryan as a mermaid suffering from klepto- 
mania—she swims about in one of Miss 
Rutherford’s night gowns and a hat of Anne 
Crawford’s—is very funny indeed; Nicholas 
Phipps and Donald Sinden as the two 
Startled heroes are excellent; and if the gags 
are inevitably on the fishy side a large 
percentage of them are fresh. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Dennis VANCE’s production of the two-part 
play, Never Get Out by Giles Cooper, raises 
a principal problem of writing for television. 

is play attempts to hold interest by slowly 
unravelling a complex relationship between 
an emotionally disturbed girl and a frankly 
unbalanced, rather pixie vagrant—all in one 
set and through eighty minutes of mounting 
emotion. While this kind of study could 
make good television, it is the faces which 
must by their dramatic intensity and con- 
viction of character hold our interest. 
Never Get Out failed to do this for me partly 
because the faces were not powerful enough 
—but principally because the play was too 
long. No face will stand being looked at in 
close shot for forty minutes, and no set is 
sufficiently interesting on the small screen 
to uphold a flagging interest in the drama 
itself. It is towards and into character that 
the TV camera can take us—but in Never 


Get Out the characters did not have con- 
vincing enough reality to stand lengthy 
closé examination. Brevity is the wit of 
television. 


The problem of TV comedy haunts any 
number of funny programmies which don’t 
quite come off. Fred Emney, in his bluff 
take-off of the margimal entrepreneur can be 
very funnmy—but Emney Enterprises is not 
a going concern. Not that Jack Jackson 
with a hzlf-hour of endless gimmicks consti- 
tutes a good example of television technique. 
The zany style with its carpet bag of old- 
fashioned cinema tricks aims to get surprise 
laughs—-si dly, the special effects have all 
been seen before. 


Donzld Wilson’s flimsy half-hour play, 
Out of Bourids, was a weak gag which could 
not be sustained even by the combined talents 
of Anne Crawford, Diana Churchill, George 
Benson and Michael Barty directing. When 
the pay-off to a story is so weak—the two 
girls fight over a man who turns out to be 
a bore—there must be quality in the dialogue 
and in the characterisation to sustain 
interest. Out of Bounds was put together 
like an expensive fancy waistcoat—no 

“essential part of any man’s dress. 


The Sunday and Thursday play, Ninety 
Sail, was a restotation pageant in the 
Cavalier interest, with Pepys standing up as 
the Little Man who created the British Navy. 
Mervyn Jofins always plays a superb Little 
Man, even struggling agairist a full wig. 


Wilfred Pickles’s Friday programme, Ask 
Pickles, hit a new low in sentimentality. Of 
course the Pickles Santa Claus act with its 
elderly ladies and children and animals is 
a great success—but is it really as heart- 
warmingly kind as it plays? 

WOLF MANKOWITZ 


ART 


Tue exhibition of Bavarian rococo at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is admirably 
selected, admirably displayed and admirably 
breaks new ground for most of us im this 
country. How define with accuracy the 
limits of rococo? It stretches backwards 
into the grandeur of baroque, forwards into 
the extravagances of the romantic movement: 
it embraces artists as diverse as Watteau and 
Jakob Prandauer, architect of the mon- 
astery at Melk. The seventeenth century 
was baroque—as some would have it, the 
Jesuitical answer to the Reformation—but 
as Catholicism became incréasingly courtly 
and court life increasingly like a charade, the 
baroque lost its power, grew capricious, 
more epicurean in its cult of beauty. Rococo 
created a world of make-believe and fancy, 
of cinderella-coaches and magic ballrooms 
and visions of paradise; an eclectic world 
which embraced Pulcinello and Harlequin 
and all the dragons in China. All is dalliance 
and yearning and florid charm. It was 
perhaps the first true expression of art for 
aft’s sake. 


From the little grottoes of Versailles it took 
its name, and from France its motifs and 
its formule spread like wildfire through the 
Catholic world, until every prelate and 
princeling had set his heart on a Versailles 
of his own. Little shock-waves reached even 
palladian and protestant Englarid: Hogarth’s 
serpentine ‘Line of Beauty’ and the Chinese 
pagoda in Kew Gardens may be regarded 
as coming within the perimeter of its mflu- 
ence. Baroque was born in Rome; rococo 
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in Paris. In southern Germany where 
met, their fusion found its happiest and mog 
Consistent expression—less classical than ig 
France, more theatrical than in Italy, The 
limits in time are perhaps 1720-1780. It ig 
the cream of this art—mostly dating from 
the two decades between 1740 and 1760 
which has been brought to London by the 
Auswiartige Amt in Bonn and the Bavarian 
Government. 


Waves, flames, fronds, the whiplash, the 
corkscrew twist—these supplied the charac 
teristic line of rococo; ge it 
exploited impetuous diagonals and brokeg 
curves and abrupt foreshortenings and open 
forms; it replaced the grave sonorities of 
the baroque palette by pastel shades of 
green and grey-blue and boudoir pink. ff 
is an art of excessive movement combined 
with éxcéssive grace. While in its exteriors 
it sehdom completely forgot the lucid canons 
of the previous century, rococo frothed and 
foamed through the interiors of its palaces 
and monasteries in a flood of theatricality 
which united architect, painter, sculptor, 
plasterer and joiner. It was perhaps the last 
common language of form in Europe until 
the present day, and it was, in a sense, the 
final decadence of that development which 
began with the Renaissance, and which placed 
emphasis on spatial depth in painting, ag 
illusionistic effect of surface in sculpture, 
on grace and counterpoint in movement. 


Dazzling in its so-appropriate spotlight, 
one of the earliest exhibits at South Kensi 
ton is an almost life-size votive figure in 
silver of the kneeling Crown Prince Maxi- 
milian Joseph of Bavaria. In the finesse of 
detail with which skirt and ribbon, cuffs and 
cushion are executed, may be seen that 
mastery of technique and certainty of 
execution which run through the whole 
period; in the extravagance of its thought 
and charm of conception a symbol of all 
that rococo stands for. There are doors 
and wall-panels from the Reichenzimmer of 
the Munich Residenz (which was destroyed 
in the war); mirror tables from Wiirzburg} 
a magnificent cope from the old Court 
Chapel of the Prince Elector’s palace in 
Munich; tapestries; fayence from Ansbach 
and Kiinersberg; church and secular plate 
of tremendous opulence, including the very 
fine monstrance from Munich, but some 
times of less appeal (for example, the 
Augsburg centre-piece overreaches _ itself 
and the baptismal flagon from the same 
workshops almost foreshadows Gaudi in 
the extravagance of its forms). From thé 
Nymphenburg factory comes a completé 
set of porcelain figures from the Commedia 
dell’ Arte by Franz Anton Bustelli—gay and 
elegant echoes of courtly affectation. Theré 
are florid masterpieces of sculpture by names 
unknown in this country, like the Mourning 
over the Dead Christ by Aegid Verhelst the 
Elder (move round it and the figures seent 
to be taking part in a ballet), but the 
exhibition is dominated by the Bavariaat 
sculptor Ignaz Giinther (1725-1775), some 
thirty of whose painted carvings, mostly in 
limewood, are shown. With their small 
heads, their flying draperies, their theatrical 
gestures, these figures are executed with 
such consummate skill, the performances 
they are giving so superb, that it is idle to 
criticise the absence of what was nevéf 
intended to be there. These are the peak 
of rococo sculptute, and the present oppor 
tunity to study them should not be missed. 


M, H, MIDDLETON 
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Letters to 


the Editor 





TRUE CONSERVATISM 


Sir,—Professor Oakeshott, so much wiser than 
Mr. Fairlie, saw the origin of conservatism 
in a state of mind rather than a set of prin- 
ciples, and was not surprised that the conser- 
yative disposition had been on the defensive 
for the last hundred and fifty years because 
of the rapidity of change. In so far as his 
article was a mirror of his own disposition, 
Professor Oakeshott appeared to regret many 
of the changes himself, to consider that some 
writers who opposed some of these changes 
in the nineteenth century had good reasons 
on their side, but to realise firmly that any 
conservative beliefs or principles are subjec- 

Not so Mr. Fairlie To him the beliefs 
come first, the principles, * which have stood 
the test of time,” are universally valid, and the 
conservative politicians are now * betraying an 
ignorance’ of these fixed principles. . 

Very queer principles, too, for an admirer 
of Burke to hold. The age of reason is dead, 
says Mr. Fairlie; but Burke attacked the 
French Revolution precisely because it was 
not based upon or actuated by reason. A 
modern feudalism, a true class system fixed 
according to function, and the mob kept 
severely in its place, Mr. Fairlie requires; 
Burke, always a democrat in his representative 
sense of the term, called this ‘ sinking into 
the dead repose of despotism’; nor could Mr. 
Fairlie hopefully have called upon Burke for 
support for his strong (but incompletely de- 
fined) colonial policy, when Burke so clearly 
warned the government of his day about the 
American colony: ‘A fierce Spirit of Liberty 
has grown up. It has grown with the growth 
[Burke’s italics] of the people in your 
Colonies, and increased with the increase of 
their wealth; a Spirit, that unhappily meeting 
with an exercise of Power in England, which, 
however lawful, is not reconcilable to any 
ideas of Liberty, much less with theirs, has 
kindled this flame that is ready to consume 
us.’ 

We must, however, grant Mr. Fairlie the 
courage of his convictions, even if they are 
not Burke’s and even if he chooses to cast 
some of them in their negative forms. Put 
positively, the one general principle and two 
horrid illustrations in his article read: 1. 
There must be a fixed hereditary governing 
class. 2. All other people must remain in the 
stations in which they were born. 3. The 
colonies must be ruled in the interests of the 
governing power. No doubt Mr. Fairlie would 
deny that the above is a fair summary of his 
article, but to no other conclusions can his 
words lead. Perhaps, even, he would.welcome 
such clarification. 

He wants a ‘true class system,’ one that 
‘bears a relation to the distribution of func- 
tions and responsibilities within society’; it 
must therefore be a fixed governing class. And 
the ‘ governing élite’ are to have ‘their roots 
in society’; and the only way to ensure that 
is to make the governing class hereditary. 
Indeed the obvious preference for the feudal 
system implies a strong belief in the hereditary 
principle. So Mr. Fairlie is a twentieth- 
Century Carlyle, who in Past and Present 
demanded ‘an aristocracy of talent,’ with the 
leader-principle firmly in the centre, and who 
had a similar nostalgia for the feudal system. 
Carlyle also had little belief in reason, prefer- 





ring the categorical imperatives derived from 
his feelings, and even less in democracy. Many 
of us, though not apparently Mr. Fairlie, 
thought these views discredited after seeing 
the failure of the latest attempt to put them 
into practice. 

Then equality of opportunity is ‘a phrase 
of froth’ to Mr. Fairlie, and we must grant 
him that absolute equality is as impossible 
of attainment in this imperfect world as the 
absolute élite he craves for. But unless he 
wants to fix not a ruling class but a caste, 
Platonic philosopher-kings, Kshatriyas, 
Sudras, Untouchables and all, what is wrong 
with relative equality of opportunity ? Does 
he seriously believe that we should do our 
duty in that station of life in which it has 
pleased Mr. Fairlie to call us? And will he, 
as did Hitler, arrange his educational system 
on a functional basis—schools for rulers, 
schools for ruled, schools for civil servants, 
schools for journalists (trained in what to say), 
universities only for the Hereditary Rulers or 
their Advisers ? What slough of despair does 
he think the country is in to consider such a 
literally hopeless policy ? 

On his colonial policy Mr. Fairlie is vague 
All we are told is that the principle of self- 
determination is wrong, that nationalism is 
vicious. The alternatives most of us see are 
that we should govern the colonies against 
their will, or they should govern themselves. 
As Mr. Fairlie has pointed to no middle way 
and is opposed to colonial peoples governing 
themselves, he can be assumed to want them 
governed against their will. He may believe 
this is for their good, but they will not believe 
it. Is it then unfair to assume that, if he is 
like Hitler in the rest, he is like him in this, 
and considers the natives, as even Kipling did 
not, to be lesser breeds without the law ? 

We are not all conservatives. That, as Pro- 
fessor Oakeshott rightly insisted, is a matter of 
temperament rather than principle. Some of 
us are so made that we are more conscious 
of the changes in social forces, and therefore 
consider many traditions as the worst possible 
excuses for making the same mistake twice 
We notice, more than the good old customs 
still prevailing, the anachronisms standing in 
the way, like those traditional winding roads 
which moved John Arlott to indignation. But 
differ as we may owing to our misguided 
dispositions from the true conservatives, im- 
patient as we may be with the qualifications 
in Peel’s definition of conservatism as ‘the 
correction of proved abuses and the redress 
of real grievances,’ we have never yet attribu- 
ted to them such vicious principles as Henry 
Fairlie fathers them with. And it is only fair 
to say that their present leader fought such 
principles, in clear words long before his 
party saw the danger, and in deeds when these 
same noxious principles threatened our exis- 
tence. Can no true conservative convict 
Fairlie of error; and force him to recant ? For 
if he converts the conservative party some of 
us will have to fight a second civil war. 
Yours faithfully, 

A. R. MAIDEN 
Wimborne, Dorset 
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Sir,— Agreed: Conservatism 
most promising opportunity 
Agreed, too, that its prospects 
adequately reflected in Professor 
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Oakeshott’s melancholy anarchist-toryism. 
But does Mr. Henry Fairlie come any closer 
to a definition of true conservatism ? 


In his article he refuses to define conserva- 
tive attitudes, contenting himself with a 
denunciation of conservative betrayals. But 
the instances he cites are unconvincing. Some 
conservatives may have declared allegiance to 
‘equality of opportunity,’ but not in the sense 
Mr. Fairlie uses the phrase. He seems to 
have confused it with ‘all men are born 
equal,’ which is certainly ludicrous if taken 
literally—but who takes it literally ? Equality 
of opportunity does not mean that every pri- 
vate has a field marshal’s baton in his kit-bag; 
it means simply that no private should be 
excluded from the possibility of ultimate pro- 
motion by artificial barriers, social, economic, 
religious, or political. Presumably Mr. Fairlie 
would not object ? 


His second sort of traitors are conservatives 
behaving like liberals (who, he asserts, ‘ frag- 
mented Europe *}—the conservatives who now 
preside over the fragmentation of Africa, and 
who give way timidly to the ugly, illiberal, 
and unconservative force of nationalism. 

Nobody would now deny that nationalism 
can be extremely ugly. ‘There is no greater 
curse to a nation,” Shaw admitted, ‘than a 
nationalist movement.’ But he hastened to 
explain that nationalism was only the agonis- 
ing symptom of a suppressed natural function; 
when a child squalls because it is teething 
there is no need to take a hammer to it. 
Whether nationalism is a disruptive or a 
formative force depends mainly on its recep- 
tion: thwarted it can become vicious; 
sympathetically received—as it has come to be 
by British governments recently, in some cases 

it can greatly assist a people groping their 
way to adulthood. 

And before Mr. Fairlie again invokes Burke, 
perhaps he would take time off to re-read 
what Burke has to say on the subject in his 
speech on the American colonies, in which 
conservatism and liberalism fuse into what 
is very far from an ‘unhappy alliance.’— 
Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN INGLIS 
Gothic Cottage, Wallingford 


Sir,—I thought gaiety had vanished from the 
realm of political discussion. I am heartened; 
although I must confess that until I reached 
the word ‘feudalism’ in Henry Fairlie’s 
article on ‘ True Conservatism’ I was on the 
wrong track. Perhaps if one could have seen 
the twinkle as he penned the word ‘ True’ at 
the beginning one would have sooner shared 
his intention. 

One read the metaphor of the stag at bay 
with resignation; old stuff! The sentence 
ending ‘. . . which gives the conservatives 
the most promising opportunity they have 
had since 1789° should have cautioned the 
reader, but many of us, I suspect, were slow 
off the mark. References to Mr. Crossman's 
Fabian lecture, and ‘socialist recantation’ 
were to be expected. But then Mr. Fairlie 
shows us his true ironistic colours. The true 
(the revealing adjective appears again) con- 
servatives must repair ‘the fabric of society 
which the liberals, radicals and socialists have 
continually tampered with since 1789.’ (How 
we all enjoyed that ‘tampered with’ !) With 
‘feudalism (real feudalism, not what is loosely 
and popularly called feudalism) . the 
reader is now in a position to enjoy Mr. 
Fairlie’s tongue-filled cheek. The questionable 
joke about equality of opportunity and 
‘killing all children at birth,’ although of 
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Swift's flavour, perhaps offends our taste, but 
the remarks about Africa and the glorious 
* What, in the name of Burke, are the conser- 
vatives doing ? * sustain the article to the end. 
Several possibilities in this genre present 
themselves; also a variety of styles. But it is 
to be doubted whether such a Buster Keaton- 
like seriousness will pervade the whole article 
(how many of your readers, Sir, were taken 
in ?) as did so in Mr. Fairlie’s little master- 
piece.—Yours faithfully, 
R. G. SALMON 
43 Bootham, York 


PATRONAGE AT EUSTON 


Sm,—I was on the 11.45 to Manchester on 
October 20. Arriving late, I noticed that the 
remaining corner seats had labels on them, 
though the seats were not filled. Coming 
back the next evening, I and another person 
occupied an empty carriage. Yet two of the 
corners bore ‘engaged’ labels. Going up I 
was puzzied and irritated; coming down, sus- 
picious. Today I read your note about 
another reader's experience—Yours faith- 
fully, 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY 
40 Elm Park Gardens, SW.10 


Sm,—With reference to the paragraph under 
this head which appeared in your issue of 
October 22 full enquiry has been made into 
this matter. I am satisfied that there was no 
irregularity whatever in the allocation of seats 
on the 11.45 a.m. from Euston on October 11 
On main line trains, as on this one, it is 
customary and authorised for four seats, two 
first and two third, to carry reservation labels 
but which in fact have not been reserved by 
members of the public. The purpose of these 
reservations is to permit adjustments of any 
booking errors which may have occurred as 
it is the experience that errors cannot be 
entirely eliminated in the working of any 
reservation system whether on the railways 
or elsewhere. 

The seats so reserved on the 11.45 a.m. were 
corner seats but there were a large number 
of corner seats which had not been reserved 
at all. With the system referred to above 
there is always the possibility of it appearing 
to persons who are shown into these seats 
after they cease to be held in reserve, that 
there is an irregular practice.—Yours faith- 
fally, 

GEORGE DOW 
Public Relations and Publicity Officer, 
London Midland Region 

Euston House, N.Wd 


THE OXFORD UNION 


Sm,—Mr. Hurst may be surprised to learn 
that I am in general agreement with what he 
wrote in last week's Spectator. However 
flippant and cynical we may appear, we are— 
some of us—naive enowgh to believe that the 
Union is primarily a Debating Society. But 
if it is to continue to be a successful Debating 
Society—to be what I fashly called ‘the 
greatest debating society in the world ’—it 
must have the surplus amenities of which he 
complains. If Mr. Hurst does not want to 
use them, then he need not; and in any case 
he will always have the comfort of knowing 
that they are subsidising his debating. 
About the debates Mr. Hurst is, of coursc, 
wrong in nearly every detail. The order of 
speaking—as he will discover when he has 
been with us a little longer—is by no meanris 
automatic; it does not depend upon the date 
upon which a name is placed on a fist. And 
if he sits through Floor Debates this term I 
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can promise him that he will hear points put 
and answered; he might even find the 
occasional echo of F. E. Smith’s repartee— 
though no doubt he will automatically assume 
it was ‘staged’ beforehand. 

In principle, though, I believe Mr. Hurst to 
be right, if not particularly helpful. Of course 
a Union debate is over-stylised; as an art 
form it is now a theatrical performance. 
Perhaps the pitch that we have reached may 
be best illustrated if I say that recently some- 
One preparing a speech enquired which of two 
possible sentences sounded ‘ the more sincere.” 
That was, no doubt, an extreme case. But 
the real trouble with us all is that we try too 
hard. We know we are not geniuses so at 
least we take pains. Would Mr. Hurst, 
thoroughly knowing our limitations as he so 
clearly does, have it otherwise 7—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ANTHONY HOWARD 
Oxford Union Society 


Sir,—I write in all humility, as a freshman 
who, having made his maiden speech, realises 
how bad it was. But, humble or not, I feel 
that Mr. D. J. Hurst’s letter in last week's 
Spectator must not be allowed to go un- 
answered, 

The points he made were, briefly, these. 
Speeches are prepared in detail, and commit- 
ted to memory; speeches from the floor are 
sometimes read; too much notice has to be 
given by members wishing to speak; and 
speeches often cover the same ground, without 
any attempt to answer points made by an 
opponent. 

There is an undeniable clement of truth in 
all this, but the faults are over-emphasised 
and attributed to the wrong causes. Of 
course speeches are prepared and headings and 
figures memorised, Few indeed have been 
the orators capable of speaking well extem- 
pore. Those who give the most lively 
impression of spontaneity are those who have 
prepared their ground and trained themselves 
the most thoroughly. Mr. Lloyd George, it 
was once claimed, spoke extempore, but Mr. 
Gwilym Lloyd George mentions his father’s 
careful preparation of phrases and ideas going 
on for weeks before his speeches. 

Mr. Hurst's second criticism, that certain 
speakers from the floor of the house read 
their speeches blatantly, is true, but not to 
be cured by the naive suggestion that they 
would feel more natural away from the des- 
patch boxes. In this decadent age, when few 
great speakers can be heard even in the House 
of Commons, Sidney's proverb ‘ Orator fit, 
poeta nascitur’ appeats to be forgotten. The 
stage at which one reads a speech like a radio 
sctipt is one through which, unfortunately, 
many budding speakers pass. Such speeches 
are never well received, but it is a sign of the 
underlying kindliness of the Union that such 
speakers are tolerated, and a sign of its value 
as a school that such speakers outgrow their 
failing. 

As regards the notice necessary to speak, 
I myself, before a very full debate, gave 
notice on the day of the debate, which does 
not bear out your correspondent’s statement 
that ‘Clearly, anybody whose narhe was not 
down at least several days in advance has no 
chance.” Indeed, frequently several members 
are able to speak late in the debate with no 
mere notice than that of catching the Presi- 
dent's eye. 

On Mr. Hurst's fourth point, that speechés 
cover the same ground, I agree with him. 
Those of uS who lack experience find it 
intensely difficult to say aftytaing oxiginal, 





This is inevitable when so many wish to s 
But those who catch the imagination of 
house are those who do make a new 
with originality or even brilliance, after eleven 
o’glock at night. And points made in this 
way are generally partially irrelevant, or arise 
out of a well-made criticism of an opponents 
speech. 

It seems to me that Mr. Hurst has criticigeg 
as unhealthy the atmosphere of the Unj 
“the finest debating society in the world; 
which appears to one breathing it for the first 
time terrifying but most invigorating, instes 
of attributing the apparent faults to the 
teething troubles of the orator. I whole 
heartedly agree with him that the overrj 
importance of the Union as a great and firey 
debating society niust be jealously guarded, 
The fact that its importance remains is showy 
each Thursday by an overflowing debating. 
hall in which many members stand, or sit og 
the floor, to listen. And the way to preseryg 
it lies not in turning the Union into an unden 
graduate tea-party for chats on inter 
topics, but in retaining the een a 
standard of eloquence and repartee, and ® 
insuring that it remains the popular and rep 
pected centre of Oxford life-—Yours fait 
fully, 


when everything of importance has Sie 


R. 3. MAXWELE 
New College, Oxford 


TWO YEARS OF MAU MAU 


Sm,—Your note of October 22 under the 
above heading has touched an anxiety that 
many people feel. One wenders whether the 
present policy in Kenya deals with symptoms 
only or does it get right down to the cause 
of the Mau Mau ? 

Many of us have heard the Bishop of 
Mombasa or have read the book Mau May 
and the Kikuyu by his brother-in-law, Dr, 
L. S. B. Leakey (the White Kikuyu). Om 
fecls that these are wise men with grea 
experience of Kenya who have in addition 
the interest of all sections of the community 
at heart. Are they being listened to or pushed 
on one side? Is there a really enlightened 
policy towards Kenya and other parts o 
Africa or is it just a matter of muddling 
through ?—Yours faithfully, 

GERALD R. IBBOTSON 
73 Richmond Grove, Manchester, 13 


CONQUEST BY MAN 

Sin,—In reviewing my translation of Pail 
Herrmann’s Conquest by Man in the Spectator 
of October 22, your reviewer, Glyn Daniel, 
criticises the author’s style and then adds in 
parenthesis, ‘ unless he is totally misrepresét- 
ted by his franslator." It seems to me that, 
unless he knows the contrary to be true 
through having referred to the original, the 
reviewer of a translation should assume it to 
be an accurate reflection of the original. As 
it happens, my translation was read and 
enthusiastically approved by the author (who 
reads English fluently), and he says as much 
in his foreword to the English edition, where 
he also explains his reasons for writing the 
book in the style he has chosen—though he 
does not, of course, describe it in quite the 
same terms as your reviewer ! 

Incidentally, why pick on an extract for 
quotation which has immediately to be qualk 
fied by remarking that ‘the book is not @ 
bad as this extract would suggest’ ?—Youts 
faithfully, 

MICHAEL BULLOCK 

71 Boycroft Avenue, NW.9 
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GLASS INVITES YOU IN... to the Coffee Bar 


It was glass, twinkling and sparkling, that made the old gin palaces look 
80 inviting. Modern building glasses, with their wide variety of colour, 
pattern and texture, lend themselves admirably to such warm-hearted 
treatment, as Leonard Manasseh & Partners (Architects) demonstrate 
with this design for a coffee bar. 


The site chosen—typical of most premises in a busy urban thoroughfare 
—has a narrow frontage but considerable depth. The windows and 
door have been taken right up to the frontage and glazed to the 
maximum with clear and patterned glasses. (The long panel on the 
right is of Festival glass, with the menu panel in Flashed Ruby. The 
toughened #,” Reeded glass in the lower half of the left-hand window 
is surmounted by panels of Signal Green and Amber). 

The chief decorative feature of the design is the canopy, which projects 
into the street and runs right back to the focal point of the scheme— 
the ‘bar’ itself. The canopy inside is of fibrous plaster with coloured 


insets of Antique and Nailsea glasses. Concentration of light over the 
darkened ceiling helps to throw it into high relief. 

Mirrors, alternated with green-backed Spotlight glass along the left 
wall reflect the Ruby and the White Flashed Opal light shades along 
the opposite wall, and a solid mirror wall at the end of the ‘ table-half’ 
of this coffee bar gives an effect of tremendous depth, multiplies the 
customers, and seems to lead out to daylight ! 

Even the counter frontage is of glass — }” Polished Plate painted and 
fired — set in a pattern to link up with the path of diamond shapes 
leading in from the door ; the sliding panels behind the bar are of 
Luminating glass, and the louvred panel at the right of the bar is of 
2” Polished Plate glass. 

Glass is cool, clean and hygienic, but it can also look gay and friendly. 
Perhaps the most versatile of all building materials, glass is playing 
an increasingly vital and exciting role in architecture today. 


For ful 


A 


GET UP TO DATE WITH 


r details 


Or 4 discussion of your own problem, get in touch with your local glass merchant or with 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. 


arceé. 


AGILA\S 


LONDON 


OFFICE: 


S 


28 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1L 
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Culinary 


Conceits 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 243 
Report by M. H. Middleton 


The menus of Lyons Corner Houses used to offer‘ Pain Grillé (National Wholemeal).’ Gastro- 
nomical snobberies culled from a recent continental trip included, from Paris, a pot of ‘Dundee’ 


marmalade and, from Florence, a dish, not of scarapi, but ‘ Dublin Prawns.’ 


A prize of £5 


was offered for six similar conceits, real or imaginary, from six different countries. 


This proved a bit too much for most 
competitors-——perhaps the terms were too 
vague and too narrow. What one looked 
for was either the lunatic oddity which, by 
its very improbability, had the ring of truth; 
or, alternatively, inventions with the sparkle 
of a secondary meaning, which yet should 
not too far overstep the bounds of credi- 
bility. It did not seem enough merely to 
translate (to serve ‘Abitandi di Whitstable’ 
in Italy, ‘Estomac de Mouton a |’ Ecossaise’ 
for you-know-what in Edinburgh). 


I set my face too against the humble and 
improbable pun (‘Moss Broth’ from Eire, 
‘Cold Rabbi Salad’ from Palestine, *Choco~ 
late Moose’ from Finland—hard though it 
was to resist a reader living in Frog Cottage. 
What ambiguities in her * Pie Maison’ !). 


The real snobbisme that over reaches its 
ambition is usually something small yet 
intimately bound up with and somehow 
revealing of national characteristics. J. P. 
Comyn, for example, scored a bull with his 
*Northern Irish Stew’ from Belfast and his 
*Poached Plovers’ Eggs’ from Dublin. 
When it came to the political invention, 
chances were missed right and left. ‘Canard 
de Bombay’ belongs surely to Pakistan, not 
Guatemala? R. B. Browning’s ‘Bombski 
Muscovski’ for Russian ice-cream qualified, 
but Major A. W. Dicker scooped this 
particular pool with his* Lobster al’ American 
Warmongers’ from one of Mr. Aftlee’s 
banquets in China. 

When it came to home territory, we all 
knew where we were, and | was able to 
assemble this attractive menu: 

Hors d’ceuvre variés au choix from trolley 
(l. M. Connor) 


Consommé Fausse Tortue (W. Bernard Wake) 
Ocean Trout (Herring) (Sir John Craig) 
or 
Lofoten Fillets (Boiled Cod) (L. E. Honnor) 


Hachis de Pains Sucrés (D. L. L. Clarke), 
served with 
Pommes chips (R. Kennard Davis) 
Cabbage a l’Anglais (Boiled Cabbage) 
(Major A. W. Dicker) 
Cauliflower au Cretin (Marianne Rover) 


Gateaux d’Eccles (Joyce Johnson) 
or 
Bain Baba (Joyce Johnson) , 
(All sweets on these premises served with 
genuine synthetic cream) (H. S. Micklem) 


Fromage au lait Somerset (Cheddar Cheese) 
(Marianne Rover) 
or, in Wales, 
Cheese sur Toast (D. P. M. Michaef), 
Other entries included: 
FRANCE: Consommé pomme d’amour (Tomato 
soup) (Marianne Rover). 
ENGLAND: Mouton Rothschild (Irish Stew) (Sir 
John Craig). ; 
Ice Steak (Whale) (Sir John Craig). 
ITALY: Bouillabaisse di Pesce (H. S. Micklem). 
SwepDeEN Brandy Schnaps (Mrs. V.R. Ormerod). 
Port Sap: Toad Stool (Toad-in-the-Hole) 


(J. R. Sisson). 
CANNIBAL Istes: Broth of a Bhoy (P. M.). 


No competitor rang the bell with more 
than four of his entries. [I recommend that 
J. P. Comyn be awarded £1, and that the 
remainder of the prize-money be shared 
between R. B. Browning, D. L. L. Clarke, 
Sir John’ Craig, Major A. W. Dicker, H. S. 
Micklem and Marianne Rover. Three of 
the wirming entries are printed. 


PRIZES 
(J. P. COMYN) 


Becrast: Northern Irish Stew. 

Manprip: Soviet Salad. 

Boston: Duke of Norfolk Turkey. 

Dustin: Poached Plovers’ Eggs. 

BomBay: Aylesbury Duck (Worcester Apple 
Sauce). 


Rome: Fatted Calf. e 
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(R. B. BROWNING) 
FRANCE: D’Evils Montés (Devils on horseback) 
EGypt: Chiops el Amb (Lamb chops), 
GERMANY: Hohere Bildungsanstalt Puddj 
(College pudding). % 
Cina: Chop-stewy (Mutton stew). 
Denmark: Skotsk Brotsk (Scotch broth), 
U.S.S.R. : Bombski Muscovski (Moscow ice 
cream). . 
(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
ENGLAND: Hachis de Pains Sucrés. 
U.S. : Ham Bourget. 
GERMANY: WulSter Sauce. 
Fraty: Vol Avanti ! 
Spar: Oya el Povero. 
FRANCE: Anglais on Horseback. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 246 
Set by Richard Usborne 

A prize of £5 is offered for a set of six 
thoroughly depressing parental, conjugal, 
school-magisterial or boss-class-in-business 
remarks, e.g., ‘But it doesn’t need sugar, 
dear.’ 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 246,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than November 9, 
Results in the Spectator of November 19, 


Country Life 


THe recent spell of mild weather may have 
- sapped the energy of those who wilt in such 
conditions but it produced a carnival of flies, 
bugs, beetles, spiders and moths, such as we 
have not seen for a long time. About five 
or six years ago we had an invasion of midges 
in autumn. A spray did the trick, and we 
had to carry the victims away by the shovel- 
ful. While things haven't been quite so bad 
these past few days, we found extraordinary 
numbers of daddy-long-legs, assorted moths 
and small ffies round the lights and, as in- 
variably happens, the predatory spiders wait- 
ing about for them and rigging webs at every 
suitable corner and angle. The swifts have 
gone and almost all the swallows must have 
left the country by now. This abundance of 
insects is a freak condition liable to change 
in a day, so that birds that depended on them 
would be caught without food at very short 
notice. Bats, however, are still about. I 
noticed them the other evening, flitting in the 
half-light. Hibernation has not begun because 
the temperature is higher than normal. When 
it falls, the insects will cease to appear and 
the bats will hang themselves up in their 
roosts and look like crumpled leather pouches. 


The Dog Lover 


Love is blind, a friend remarked about old 
R. and his dog not long ago, for the dog is 
far from young and has infirmities that only 
a person who loves him could tolerate. I 
had been talking about the blind side of those 
who love dogs. I could never see the faults 
in my own dog. If he had a doggy smell it 
was only after we had been out in the rain, 
but this claim never managed to produce more 
than a nod from anyone who heard me make 
it, although the dog was well looked after 
and bathed more often than he needed to 
have been. Old R's dog has a story. He 
tried to get rid of it once when it was a pup, 
because his family insisted. He could find no 
one to take it and he did not want to have it 
put to sleep. Finally he took it for long 
walks and tried to lose it, but the pup would 
not be lost. This produced a domestic crisis, 
but the dog's attachment for its master 


proved too much. ‘ Why, once,’ R. remarked, 
when telling me about it, ‘ I took it for a walk 
and threw my stick at it to drive it away. It 
brought the stick back to me. I threw my 
cap at it and it brought that back, too. | 
swore at it and it came crawling to me 
with its tail between its legs. It just wasn't 
Christian to drive it away. There’s plenty of 
human beings with less loyalty !" Perhaps a 
man’s affection for his dog is some reflection 
on the character of his neighbours. 


Nut Harvest 

A few days ago, when I wandered off the 
road and along the side of a hazel copse, | was 
startled by the sound of rustling im the grass 
and dead leaves on flie ground. When | 
looked carefully I saw a red squirrel. He had 
been searching for hazel nuts. Not many 
people bother to gather wild hazel nuts and 
the squirrel makes the most of the crop, 
although the bulk of the nuts tumble to the 
ground and rot. It is a pity that the hazel 
nut one gets from a copse or on the outskirts 
of a large wood is such a small thing, for 
when they are ripe they are a tasty morsel, 
If one gathers a bagful, the effort of cracking 
them makes it hardly worth while, but even so, 
when the shrivelled kernels and the worm: 
infected ones are put aside, the debris usually 
amounts to twenty times the bulk of the edible 
nuts. So much labour for so little. Only a 
squirrel has the time to crack them and even 
he has an intuition for the sound ones, which, 
alas, I have not. I find the business of 
cracking hazels as frustrating in its way as 
getting the kernel out of a tough Brazil. 


Preparing for Fruit 


It is time to plant new fruit trees and bushes, 
and when choosing a site remember that & 
sheltered situation is not always what it seems, 
for frost lingers in odd corners, while on 
exposed ground the temperature is often 
higher, even if the wind is something of & 
drawback. The soil should be enriched with 
chopped turf, ash, and bonemeal, and dug to 
a depth of two spits of the spade. 

IAN NFALL 
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N a Saturday afternoon in March, 1895, I came 

away from a matinee of Hengler’s Circus to catch 

one of the red Hammersmith buses in Piccadilly, 

and on the black and orange-buff contents placard of 
the Pall Mall Gazette I read * Sporting Peer and Dramatist t 
Result.’ This must have been the second of the police-court 
hearings of the charge against Lord Queensberry of criminally 
libelling Oscar Wilde. In April I stopped on my way to school 
jo watch a couple of bill-posters pasting strips of paper over 
fhe name of the author of The Importance of Being Earnest 
on six small playbills of the St. James’s Theatre upon a 
hoarding just beyond some flats only a few years old called 
Glynn Mansions in Hammersmith Road. I am glad to 
remember that I was able to feel shocked by what | felt was 
a ignominious gesture, for in April, 1895, educated opinion 
had surrendered to the emotion of the mob. That a schoolboy 
of twelve could feel degraded by the behaviour of his elders 
was of good omen for the future, for I do not believe that any 
schoolboy of twelve today could be placed in a position to be 
shocked by the spectacle of one man being hounded by the 
public and the Press as Oscar Wilde was hounded. Yet even 
as I write these words I recall the unhappy Maud Allan 
abandoned by Mr. Justice Darling to the filthy cross- 
@amination of Pemberton Billing in a court of law to the 
accompaniment of applause from a mob which the Judge 
lacked the strength of character to suppress. That was in 
1918. I recall more anxiously those injudicious but perfectly 
harmless broadcasts of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse in 1941 and the 
zest with which so many of his fellow-authors hurried to kick 
him when he was down. It may be wiser not to be too 
confident that any man is safe against the ‘common cry of 
curs,’ should he fall by the way. 

The ruthlessness of which human nature is capable may be 
learnt from reading a recently published book* written by the 
survivor of the two sons of Oscar Wilde, who at the time of his 
father’s downfall was a boy of nine. It is a dignified book 
completely devoid of self-pity, but the poignancy of it is acute, 
and anybody who had read it and was standing among the 
five hundred spectators gathered to see the unveiling of the 
plaque affixed by the London County Council to 34 Tite Street, 
Chelsea, in commemoration of the fact that ‘Oscar Wilde, Wit 
and Dramatist” once lived there ntust have felt a profound 
sense of relief that Mr. Vyvyan Holland could bring his little 
son to see his grandfather's position as a writer formally 
recognised. It was thanks in the first place to the devoted 
persuasiveness of Mrs. Irene Barton, the honorary secretary 
of the Wilde Centenary Committee, that the London County 
Council decided to honour the memory of an Irishman of 
genius who had written the best English comedy since another 
Irishman wrote The School for Scandal. That intelligent civic 
gesture was rewarded by a representative gathering of 
distinguished men and women under the ashen and sombre 
sky of that October morning. 

It was indeed heartening to see Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. John 
Hayward, Mr. Augustus John, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, Dame 
Edith Evans, the Irish Ambassador, the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, the Vice-President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and many other outstanding figures of literature, paint- 
ing, drama, scholarship and diplomacy, but it was perhaps even 
more heartening to listen to the admirable speech of Mr. Guy 
Edmiston, the Mayor of Chelsea, and to realise that the achieve- 
ment of Oscar Wilde was at last a recognised fact outside the 
world of art. I looked at Merlin, the grandson of the man 
Whose centenary we were celebrating, himself on the edge of 
nine, the age when his father had been hurried away to 


Switzerland, leaving behind in what was then 16 Tite Street 





* Son of Oscar Wilde. By Vyvyan Holland. (Rupert Hart-Davies. 18s.) 
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his toys and his rabbit hutch to be sold for a song at that 
auction of everything in the house after the bailiffs had been 
put into it by Wilde’s creditors. This house would have for 
him a happier memory than for his father. 

It had been hoped that Sir Max Beerbohm would unveil the 
plaque, but he was unable to make the journey from Italy, 
and sent instead this tribute: 

“I suppose there are now few survivors among the people 
who had the delight of hearing Oscar Wilde talk. Of these 
I am one. I have had the privilege of listening also to many 
other masters of tabletalk—Meredith and Swinburne, Edmund 
Gosse and Henry James, Augustine Birrell arid Arthur Balfour, 
Gilbert Chesterton and Desmond MacCarthy and Hilaire 
Belloc—all of them splendid in their own way. But assuredly 
Oscar in his own way was the greatest of them all— the most 
spontaneous and yet the most polished, the most soothing and 
yet the most surprising. That his talk was mostly a 
monologue was not his own fault. His manners were very 
good: he was careful to give his guests or his fellow-guests 
many a conversational opening: but seldom did anyone 
respond with more than a very few words. Nobody was 
willing to interrupt the music of so magnificent a virtuoso. 
To have heard him consoled me for not having heard Dr. 
Johnson or Edmund Burke, Lord Brougham or Sydney Smith.’ 

Another tribute was sent by Mr. Laurence Housman, which 
it was my privilege to read to the gathering on October 16, 
and those words from a man in his ninetieth year had a 
profoundly moving effect upon their audience. 

‘I am very glad that this memorial meeting is being held 
for so good a purpose. Oscar Wilde was incomparably the 
best talker I have ever met. But he was not only the best 
talker, he was also the most courteous and the most charming. 
His unhappy fate has done the world a signal service in 
defeating the blind obscurantists: it has made people think. 
Far more people of imtelligence think differently today because 
of him. And when he wrote his Ballad of Reading Gaol he 
not only gave the world a beautiful poem but a much-needed 
lesson in goodwill, pity, patdon, and understanding for the 
“down and out.”’ 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol, besides starting people to 
reflect on the hysteria responsible for inflicting upon Oscar 
Wilde a much more savage punishment than was inflicted upon 
him even by the savage sentence of Mr. Justice Wills, helped 
the public conscience to realise the brutality of prison life still 
enduring at the close of the nineteenth century. 

For a long time there was an inclination to suppose that 
Wilde’s literary renown was the result of his tragic downfall, 
and consequently his work was depreciated by austere critics. 
A survey now of that work, most of which was produced in 
seven years, when the man who wrote those fairy tales, poems, 
essays, plays and stories has been dead for fifty-four years, 
leaves one sharply aware of vitality. 

On the night that Henry James’s play Guy Domville was 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre he went to the Haymarket 
‘as a means of being coerced into quietness’; and this is what 
he wrote about An Ideal Husband: ‘ The thing seemed to me 
so helpless, so crude, so bad, so clumsy, feeble and vulgar, 
that as I walked away . . . to learn my own fate, the prosperity 
of what I had seen seemed to me to constitute a dreadful 
presumption of the shipwreck of Guy Domville’ James's 
premonition was right; his play was howled down by the gallery 
and * whisked away to make room for the trramphant Oscar.’ 

James did not see that successor to his own play which 
sixty years later still holds the stage in many countries: he 
would have despised it. It is ironical that Guy Domville and 
The Importance of Being Earnest were succeeded by Henry 
Arthur Jones’s play The Triumph of the Philistines. 
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spoRTING ASPECT 


On Being a Racehorse 
Qwner 


gy C. H. BLACKER 


1S season I go racing as an owner and not as a rider. 
There are many advantages to this; I can enjoy my 
funcheon; I can remain muffled in my warm overcoat, 

and I can visit the racecourse bar with a clear conscience. I 
can also (though I try not to) make knowing remarks about 
other people’s jockeyship, a pastime which was altogether 
foo risky while I was still riding. 

Thus the role of the owner at a race-meeting is a comfortable 
one—comfortable but, I have found, sadly minor. Naturally, 
between meetings and during the planning stage the owner 
(and his cheque-book) play an indispensable part, but the race 
and its preliminaries are a combined operation in which only 
the trainer, the jockey, the horse and its ‘lad’ have positive 
roles. The owner’s smart overcoat, his bowler hat, his badge, 
his knowledgeable conversation, and his favoured position in 
the paddock can none of them obscure the painful fact that 
his horse’s chance of victory would be in no way impaired if 
he had remained quietly at home. It is a saddening experience 
to find oneself thus relegated to the sidelines. 

Looking back on past seasons I now realise that I hardly 
remember the owners for whom I rode; it is the trainers who 
stand out. It was the trainer who would engage me to ride 
a certain horse, the trainer for whom I looked on arrival at 
the meeting and on entering the paddock before the race. Then 
from somewhere behind him he would produce a rather diffi- 
dent gentleman whom he would introduce as the owner. This 
gentleman would be allowed to mutter a few words of 
encouragement, but only until the trainer was ready to deliver 
himself of his riding instructions. After the race, particularly 
if unsuccessful, I often never saw the owner at all; he was 
probably in the bar somewhere muttering about incompetent 
jockeys. But win or lose I saw the trainer, and it was his 
words I reinembered. 

I certainly do not want to give the impression that all owners 
afe nonentities. You only have to witness a certain lady 
ownef putting her point of view to her jockey after an unsuc- 
cessful race to know that some can have a very positive 
impact indeed. Important owners with large strings are a law 
unto themselves. But most owners are like me, unimportant, 
and, although I am not in any way complaining about my 
change of role, its chief drawback is the feeling that I have 
lost the power to influence events. 


In my riding days (to use a thoroughly middle-aged 
— I always thought that owners must have a very 
dull time compared with jockeys. Now, though the sensations 
are quite different, I am not so sure. The jockey on his 
arfival at the meeting is confronted with a cold and cheerless 


wait, with neither lunch nor aperitif to prevent his mind from - 


revolving at ever-increasing speed round the forthcoming test. 
He finds it a relief to be able to change, weigh out, walk to 
the paddock and mount. By the time he has arrived at the 
start his anxieties seem to have succumbed to a_ local 
anesthetic which has left his brain clear and his body relaxed. 
And during the race he is too busy for either excitement or 
worry. 

The owner's feelings travel in almost exactly the reverse 
ditection. Arriving calm, watm and poised, he attacks an 
excellent free luncheon and emerges just before the first race 
in the highest spirits. With what he hopes is a modest but 
quietly confident air he informs enquiring friends of the well- 
being of his horse and advises them to have a ‘bit on.’ This 
happy phase lasts till about half an hour before his horse’s 
race. Then, like the biting, insistent little wind which warns 
the skier that he has sat too late in the Alpine sunshine, 
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eally as good as he thinks ? Is not the opposition really far 
oOo strong, despite his trainer’s assurances? Are not the 
sporting press sure to make wounding references to it in the 
morning papers? Might it not fall? Or even hurt itself, 
or the jockey ? As these questions loom larger in his mind 
the owner’s confident air begins to evaporate and he falls 
silent. 

Those who own a large string of horses are probably 
immune to these feelings, but for one whose hopes (and spare 
cash) centre round one horse only the whole occasion has 
begun to matter far too much. The jockey has other rides, 
the trainer other charges, but many owners have no other 
horse. For them the stakes are high. 

In the paddock before the race it is sometimes difficult to 
make the cheerful conversation which the occasion demands. 
The jockey appears and the trainer usually cracks a joke 
to relieve the tension, the more futile the better. Once my 
trainer could not be in the paddock and the onus of making 
this joke fell on me. I am no good at that sort of thing and 
nothing came; we stood a gloomy and silent little group in 
the middle of the paddock until it was time to mount. 

When the horses leave the paddock, the trainer, having 
given his final instructions, becomes as powerless to influence 
events as the owner. Together they move pensively towards the 
stand, feeling like a general who has just hurled his last 
armoured division into the battle and is hastening to a view- 
point to watch its progress. Assuming a frozen smile to mask 
the fact that he has got a bad attack of jitters, the owner stares 
intently through quivering binoculars at the scene below him. 
In the mélée of the race he is constantly losing or mistaking 
his colours—now he locates them right up in front, next a long 
way behind. For half a mile he watches the wrong horse 
struggling in the rear, then loses it altogether and with a gasp 
of relief finds the right one with the leaders. He discovers 
that his colours, so proudly worn by himself in previous 
seasons, consist of the one combination which is quite invisible 
at long range. As the race reaches its climax, the crowd 
around begin to shout, but he, if his horse is in any wa 
concerned with the finish, becomes rigid and silent wit 
tension. As the horses pass the post a tidal wave of relief 
or disappointment passes over his head, but at least he is 
able to relax, and it is then that he finds that he has not only 
practically lost the use of his legs but also most of the power 
of speech. 

So it is not dull to be an owner, whatever the jockeys may 
think. On the whole, in fact, I am enjoying my new role 
very much. I would like to feel rather less of a passenger, 
it is true, but I have quite decided that one day, after my horse 
has won the Grand National, I shall become a Leading Owner, 
Then I shall really throw my weight about. 
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Historical Consequences 


and Happy Families 


By LAWRENCE STONE 
ITH this further nine pounds weight of closely 
printed text, Dr. Toynbee’s great work* is virtually 
complete, apart from a volume of maps and gazetteer 
that is still to come. Properly, these four latest volumes should 
be reviewed by a metaphysician, within whose field so much 
of their subject matter falls. But since Dr. Toynbee has always 
claimed to be an historian——and an empirical historian at that 
he must be taken at his word and judged accordingly. 

The very varied reactions that have greeted the earlier 
volumes are likely to be still more strongly reinforced by the 
new material. By the public at large his book is already 
regarded as the supreme historical achievement of the twentieth 
century: a compendium of all the significant facts about the 
life of man throughout the world for the last 6,000 years, a 
revelation of the natural laws in obedience to which civilisations 
rise and fall, and a work of prophecy by which may be 
unlocked the secrets of the future. 

In violent contrast to this popular impression is the careless 
indifference or active hostility with which Dr. Toynbee’s work 
is—and will probably continue to be—regarded by his 
professional colleagues. In one of the volumes under review, 
these historians— Late Modern Western Antinomians "—are 
roundly castigated as a set of fuddled obscurantists and are 
compared, unflatteringly, with the ducks on the Round Pond 
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in Kensington Gardens. It is 
the reasons for their attitude. 

In the first place the questions Dr. Toynbee asks ap 
largely irrelevant to their concept of the proper study of history 
which consists in studying the past for its own sake, jg 
attempting to understand and differentiate, to arrange and! 
classify, the discoverable facts about the nature of a given 
society in a given period. They are convinced that the 
differences between civilisations are more significant than thy 
likenesses, and that standardised causal patterns cannot 
logically be deduced from the facts of history. The fund. 
mental objection to Dr. Toynbee’s theorising is well summej# 
up by Sir Llewelyn Woodward: *We know so many fagty 
which lend themselves to arrangements in patterns that we cay 
make any number of such patterns; but we do not know enough 
to judge between these patterns, or to be sure that we are doing 
more than pick out chance or superficial resemblances.’ Sych 
an attitude of sceptical humility is uncharitably dismissed by 
Dr. Toynbee as ‘a camouflage for the three deadly sins of 
Satanic pride, undutiful negligence, and culpable sloth.’ 

What repels the opponents of Dr. Toynbee is not that he 
professes to have discovered the secret of the rise and fall of 
all civilisations. Nor is it even that he claims to be able to 
arrange societies ‘in a serial order of ascending value,’ meting 
out rewards and punishments like a divine schoolmaster, a 
silver cup to Primitive Christianity, consolation prizes to th 
churches, and six with the cane to contemporary westem 
agnostic and materialist civilisation. The offence is that all 
this purports to be the logical conclusion of a dispassionate, 
scientific study of the events of history. It is this inability to 
distinguish unverifiable presuppositions and subjective value- 
judgements from empirical deductions from the facts, that 
makes Dr. Toynbee’s work so suspect to the academic historian 
or philosopher. 

Nor does the methodology inspire confidence. Stupendous, 
indeed unique, as is the range of Dr. Toynbee’s learning, nearly 
every specialist bears witness that, so far as his own limited 
field of knowledge is concerned, guesses are elevated into 
certainties and conclusions drawn from incomplete or partially 
selected evidence. Dr. Toynbee has struggled heroically against 
modern fragmentation of knowledge, failing to realise that 
such fragmentation is as inevitable a corollary to increased 
information as the division of labour to increased production, 
Everyone is vaguely aware what revolutions in our knowledge 
of ancient civilisations have been achieved by archeology in 
the last thirty-five years. It is disquieting therefore to observe 
how little of his information Dr. Toynbee appears to have 
drawn from material published much later than 1920. It is 
evident that little attempt has been made to sift through the 
mass of excavation reports in which so much of the new 
discoveries is embedded. It may be objected that over 0 
vast a field such a task is impossible for one man to achieve, 
Precisely ! That is just what the historians hold against Dry 
Toynbee. They argue that 6,000 pages of arbitrarily selected 
facts torn out of their contexts, of speculative possibilities 
dressed up as certainties, are of little help in advancing the 
frontiers of knowledge or increasing the range of understanding. 

For all its mass and weight, the scholarly apparatus that 
accompanies the argument is not much more reassuring. As 4¢ 
result, the flaunting of the gift of tongues, the gratuitous use’ 
of classical or oriental terms where plain English would serve, 
the pedantic footnotes with their autobiographical minutiae, 
and the battery of ‘ Annexes,’ seem designed more to dazzle the 
ignorant than to enlighten the learned. Finally it is hard to 
detect in Dr. Toynbee’s turgid and prolix pages those qualities 
of style and expression that give the writings of a Ralegh of 
a Macaulay an imperishable place in our literature. 
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* A Study of History, Volumes VII-X. By Arnold J. Toynbee 
(Oxford University Press. £7 10s. the set.) 
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Unfinished Woman 


FRANCIS SCARFE 


In this new novel he lays bare the emotional, 

spiritual and physical life of a beautiful woman. 

The story is told by herself in the first person. 
Out today, 10s. 6d. net 


The Director 
in the Theatre 


HUGH HUNT 


Insights into the mind of the director in his 
approach to the play script, showing the scope and 
limits of the power of the producer, by the author 
of Old Vic Prefaces. Out today, 10s. 6d. net 


A History of the 
Working Men’s College, 


1854-1954 
J. F.C. HARRISON 


The first full-length account of one of the most 
remarkable of English voluntary bodies. 


Nov. 5, Illustrated, 16s. net 


Dances of Spain 
and italy, 1400-1600 
MABEL DOLMETSCH 


A vivid picture of the inter-related Court dances 
of these two countries, valuable alike to the 
professional and amateur. By the author of 
Dances of England and Spain. With music and 
8 pages of illustrations. Nov. 5, 42s. net 


Problems of Analysis 
MAX BLACK 


A collection of essays on philosophical topics inclu- 
ding discussions on scientific method, definition, 
probability and inductive logic. By the author of 
The Nature of Mathematics. Nov. 5, 25s. net 


Answer to Job 
C. G. JUNG 


Researches into the relation between psychology 
and religion. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 
12s. 6d. net 


Laureate of Peace 


G. WILSON KNIGHT 


On the genius of Alexander Pope by the author of 
Lord Byron, Christian Virtues. 21s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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A.G.STREET 
Feather Bedding 


His outspoken new book, a glorious mixture of 
commonsense, humour, sentiment and prejudice 
concerning every aspect of country life and 
farming. 10/6 


Talking to Animals 
BARBARA WOODHOUSE 


Mrs Woodhouse really talks to animals—dogs, horses, 
cows, and even bulls. In this remarkable auto- 
biography she tells of her life devoted to animals: horse 
training, ranching in the Argentine, farming, dog train- 
ing and filming. With 45 photographs. 15/- 


Best Hunting Stories 


edited by John Welcome 
and Vincent Orchard 


A splendid collection of stories inspired by the thrills 
and glories of the Chase. 15/- 


The Running of the Bulls 
HOMER CASTEEL 


An exciting book about one of 
the oldest spectacles in the world—the contest between 
a bull and a man. Nothing like it has ever been done 
before and it is illustrated throughout with the author’s 
own drawings. 21/- 


Napoleon 


The Story of his Life JOHN HALE 


‘He has done much more than merely give a brief 


account of his subject for readers who have no time to 
read the longer works. There is a freshness about this 
little book that springs from a wide range in the choice 
of significant details.’—Birmingham Post. 

Illustrated. 12,6 


Modern Experiments in Telepathy 
S.G.SOAL & F. BATEMAN 


‘A very important book indeed..—ANTONY FLEW: 
Literary Guide. ‘| think, after reading this book, that it 
is impossible not to be entirely convinced that telepathy 
exists and has been proved to exist... . Dr Soal mops 
up every conceivable objection.’"—CyYRIL CONNOLLY: 
Sunday Times. Iilustrated. 30/- 


pee and of course 


PICTURES 
from an Institution 
by Randall Jarrell (12/6) 


‘The most exciting book out of America this year.’— 
JOHN METCALF: Spectator. ‘Blissfully funny... as full 
of wisecracks as the Marx brothers.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 
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New Religious Writing 
OCT. - NOV. 1954 





NEIL, Dr. William 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THE 

BIBLE (12/6 net) 
“Dr. Neil has answered two questions in the mind 
of every intelligent person: what is the net result 
of the critical study of the Bible, and what is the 
value of the Bible for us today?”’—w. R. MATTHEWS, 
Dean of St Paul's. 





MacEOIN, Gary 


NOTHING IS QUITE ENOUGH (12/6 net) 
Recommended by The Book Society. ‘*Uncom- 


promising intellectual honesty.” 
POST 





LIVERPOOL D. 


IN SPITE OF DUNGEONS | (Illus. 12/6 net) 
“Here is a book most moving in its story of the 
undefeated spirit of man . . . here is Faith trium- 
phant.”*——COLLIE KNOX. 





A SCIENTIST OF THE INVISIBLE 
(12/6 net) 


A plain, independent assessment and analysis of 
the life and teaching of Rudolf Steiner. 
“Very interesting.” NEW STATESMAN 
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GUY, HAROLD A. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MARK (10/6 net) 


“Frank, interesting and challenging.” 





EXPOSITORY TIMES 
FRENCH, Francesca 


MISS BROWN’S HOSPITAL (3/6 net) 
“It is time we had the story of the Ludhiana 
achievement for the women of india. I write with 
enthusiasm about Miss French's book.” 





Dr. S. King Hutton 
DICKIE, Prof. E. P. 


THOU ART THE CHRIST (3/6 net) 


The witness in the Gospels to effective Christian 
faith. 





MAEDER, Dr. Alphonse 
WAYS TO PSYCHIC HEALTH (12/6 net) 


“For psychiatrists, for all medical men, for 
ministers of religion, for all interested in human 
nature.” A leading London Psychiatrist 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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Much of these new volumes is taken up with the 
familiar games of Historical Consequences and Happy F: . 
played with same twenty-one-card pack of Ciyj a 
Agile as a gibbon, Dr. Toynbee skips rapidly from branch 
branch of the historical tree, shaking down its m Sterious fri 
and arranging them in predetermined patterns. [t is g in 
sometimes, but he usually manages to squeeze them in 
| of European history is fitted neatly into place as a ‘t 
| of Troubles (c. AD 1378-1797)’ followed by a ‘p 
| Oecumenica (AD_ 1797-1814),’ established by * Marchnes 
| (from France).’ If this is how familiar events are made to fit 
| their Procrustean bed, what horrible mutilations haye 

inflicted, one wonders, upon the more recondite Stories of 

Sumer and Babylon, Inca and Minos? As for those itemg 

that just can’t be made to fit, they are quietly tossed into thy 

huge garbage heap of discarded facts—pigswill for old Dry. 
as-Dust, who will be content to spend a lifetime trying to digest 

a mouthful or two. 

The first of these volumes is concerned with the inevitably 
manifestations of civilisations in decay: Heroic Ages, univergl 
states and universal churches. For in the deterministic lang 
of biology a Civilisation still has ‘its natural term of life’ 
But Dr. Toynbee has now completely changed his mind aboy 
the role of religion. Instead of being one of the features of, 
collapsing civilisation, a higher religion now becomes the golp 
true objective of history, the unique end to which God is leading 
Man. So Dr. Toynbee stands his previous edifice on its head 
In the new perspective ‘ civilisations have ceased tp 
constitute intelligible fields of study for us and have forfeited 
their historical significance except in so far as they miniser 
to the progress of Religion.’ To Dr. Toynbee, History is now 
‘a vision of God’s creation on the move, from God its sours 
to God its goal.’ His publishers, conscious of the difficulties 
raised by this new interpretation, have explained on the dust 
cover that certain crucial sections of these volumes ‘ cannot 
be approached without looking beyond the bounds of life on 
the Earth.” We are here a long way from the scientific, 
analytical, historian which Dr. Toynbee set out to be. 

| Ruminations on our present state and our future prospects 
take up most of the other volumes. Were it not that he finds 
it hard to believe that God would allow the worst to happea, 

Dr. Toynbee does not appear to think that the outlook is vey 

hopeful. He speculates at length on the possibility of a 

reconciliation of Religion and Science and a unification of the 

four higher religions, but his conclusions are not entirely clear 
to this reviewer. He ends with a section on the Inspirations 
of Historians. Readers seeking the fundamental differences in 
character, method, and objectives between Dr. Toynbee and 
his academic colleagues, should compare these egocentric 
musings with the modest, lucid, rational, but moving declar- 
tion of faith in his profession by the great French historian 

Marc Bloch (recently published in translation in this country). 

What, then, has Dr. Toynbee achieved in these ten massive 
volumes ? His most important and enduring legacy, both to 
historians and to the general public, will unquestionably be his 
success in dragging them out of their parochial Europeas 
background and letting them view world history in a mor 
detached perspective. The achievement is all the mor 
remarkable because Dr. Toynbee is himself so deeply affected 
by much that is best in our western civilisation: he is to the 
roots of his being a classicist, a humanitarian, and—in a very 
individual way—a Christian. 

Secondly he has provided, for those who like such toys, 
another of those speculative frameworks into which to fit the 
processes of historical change. He is undoubtedly assured of 
immortality, along with Marx and Spengler, as one of t 
leading philosophers of history. But to some of his academic 

colleagues, it is one of the tragedies of our time that for ovet 
thirty years the prodigious gifts with which Dr. Toynbee 1s 
endowed—unquenchable curiosity, pheno 
menal memory, tireless industry, and vivid imagination —sho 
have been devoted to the futile pursuit of this Will-o’-the 
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Grace Abounding? 


seerai Gordon. By Lord Elton. (Collins. 25s.) 
Was the World. By Charles Beatty, (Chatto & Windus. 









} 
iin the ‘stern Cromwellian figure’ of Field-Marshal Mont- 
and the pious tight-lipped host of his imitators after El 
wal car efface England’s cherished caricature of the senior 
“ary officer—the elderly, chubby, mildly libidinous imp with a 
iste for port, cigars, fine horses and romps with FANY drivers in 
the blackout. In his presence we tend to forget two older figures whose 
impact, if met in childhood, was comparable to that of Nanny or the 
gardener. One was the ideal uncle with whom to climb rocks or stalk 
“ds in marshes, the lean frugal man who fled from the Byculla Club 
of the Government House party to tramp the wild places of Gilgit 
ot Baluchistan, the grown-up boy who really had fought tribesmen 
gd could site a picnic fire with an eye for cover from women, before 
yhom he preserved an almost pre-adolescent reticence. The other 
yas the very religious officer who haunted brick chapels in the back 
neVitaby greets of garrison towns and was apt to leave tracts in the Mess. 
The two figures, who sometimes merged into one, contributed little 
Ini versal the folklore of the Great War. Essentially they belonged to an 
anguagy arlier day and to hotter, starker places further south and east, that 
. ff posed more simply the issues of manliness and of the Bible. And 
d about ff behind them, looking down like a giant on mannikins, stands the 
Tes of of General Gordon. 

Asa subaltern in the Crimea, Gordon thought that the sufferings 
of the men in the forward trenches were largely due to their ineptitude 
S head, inlooking after themselves. In 1870, while supervising, with his usual 
sed ty vigour, the construction of the Gravesend ports which he well knew 

to be useless, he could describe a girl’s death in the following terms: 









Orfej 

ise I went to Polly’s and saw her off to the Golden 2 =e 
ie “What are these bands playing for?’ she said just before her departure. 
IS now It was the Harpers with their harps, harping the. .. (?) and the Lamb 
Source as she neared the river bank. 

culties Tune, tune your harps 

> dust. Ye Saints in glory. 


annot From Khartoum, with the dervishes closing about him, he wrote : 
ife on § ‘It may be bad taste to say it, but if we get out of this give Stewart 
ntific. | aKCMG and spare me at all costs.’ 
r Any man who said three such things was bound to make a difficult 
biography. Part of the task, however—namely the reinstatement 
Specs Hof Gordon at least as a military hero—is relatively simple, and here 
finds § both the present authors, but particularly Lord Elton, do him 
ppen, # handsome justice. It is common ground that in China, Equatoria and 
very | Khartoum he showed himself a magnificent natural leader, a fine 
of a | tactician and—though no happier with his immediate subordinates 
f the | than with his immediate superiors—a splendid single-handed organiser. 
clear (That he could do so much with a troop of guns, a couple of river 
fiong | Steamers or a single ill-found brigade, often mutinous or demoralised, 
we might suggest that his talent was purely for the sideshows of ‘native’ 
‘Sil § warfare, but his reactions to the deadlock before Sevastopol—so 
and | diferent from those of the young Tolstoy inside it—suggest the 
ite § opposite.) His grasp of strategy, though usually firm and clear, was 
ara § at times more debatable. Planning to occupy the equatorial lake 
nan § ftgion for his Egyptian masters, he had the theoretically promising 
ry). idea of sending one force down the Red Sea to strike inwards from 
om Mombasa to be joined, he hoped, by another via Uganda. The 
’ former force, commanded by Gordon’s least reliable subordinate and 
his future detractor, landed in the wrong place, encountered the prompt 
reaction of the Sultan of Zanzibar and of Kirk, his devoted adviser, 
42 | and went home again; the latter never existed at all. (It is odd, not 
m@ § only that Gordon himself should so largely have ignored the activities 
of Kirk and Livingstone, but also that both the latter should have 
been entirely ignored in both the present books.) Again, did Gordon 
really suppose that, after Egypt had abandoned the Sudan, he could 
stop the Sudanese slave trade by handing over slave-yielding Equatoria 
to the King of the Belgians and leaving the rest to Zebehr, the worst 
slaver of all? Finally, whatever the mistakes of his masters, he 
appears gravely to have misconceived his last mission in 
Until too late he seems to have regarded the Mahdi 
&% a puppet of the slavers, instead of a compelling and ruthless 
and the lure of cash and goats as outweighing fanaticism. 
premature disclosure of Egypt’s impending withdrawal invited 
loyal to make terms with the Mahdi, but his early behaviour in 
Khartoum, and indeed his very presence, was taken by many to 
signify a protective intention on the part of England quite foreign 
© the various instructions he received from London and Cairo, 
evasive and contradictory as they often were. Father Ohrwalder, a 
missionary who spent ten years as the Mahdi’s captive, records that 
Many remained in Khartoum for this reason who might otherwise 
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The 
Bafut Beagles 


GERALD DURRELL 


‘This is the third of his delightful books about 
his tropical experiences collecting animals for 


zoos; I think it is probably the best.’ OBSERVER 


‘This time he is back in the Cameroons and in 
better form than ever. There are not many 
travel books with a more natural sense of 


humour.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
‘I have seldom enjoyed a book so much.” 
TIME AND TIDE 


Illustrated. 15S. 


Adlat 


Stevenson 
CALL TO GREATNESS 


“Now here is a man of high quality talking sense 
...a lively, kindly and informed American mind, 
ranging over the fearsome mid-Century doubts 
and difficulties. His lectures should be bought 


and read.’ NEWS CHRONICLE 9s. 6d. 


Prisoners’ 


Bluff 


ROLF MAGENER 


‘I read it at a single sitting, unable to put it 
down. As a story it is in many ways even more 
fantastic than Harrer’s epic; in fact I think this 
was the most enterprising of all the wartime 
escapes. A first-class book of its kind.” 

JOHN MORRIS 12s. 6d. 
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have retired in safety. (Lord Elton in an effective chapter lays all 
the blame on Gladstone and his government; Mr. Beatty is not far 
behind him.) But whether or not Gordon faltered at these broader 
issues, he died to perfection his long-chosen death—militarily the 
culmination of a superb defence, ethically as nearly blameless as a 
soldier's death in battle can ever be. Lord Elton—the more con- 
cerned of the two with his deeds and virtues, the more eager to 
denounce Lytton Strachey and expose the frail myth of his secret 
drinking—contends that by the end he had resolved his conflicts, 
that the manqué saint with the guilty lust for power had outgrown 
his spiritual antics and achieved serenity. Mr. Beatty’s is a sadder 
verdict. ‘Gordon,’ he says, ‘tried so hard to love his brother and 
could not, because he despised himself’—a verdict congenial to those 
with a taste for the miracles that flower from the guilts and shames 
of childhood, from small private failings detected and passionately 
condemned. Though his book is sometimes obscure and occasionally 
vulgar, it is, I think, Mr. Beatty who penetrates the further here, 
but it is a tribute to both books that though neither achieves a final 
diagnosis the hero emerges from each, not only as an authentic hero 
but as a painfully genuine figure. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


British Medizval Art 


Painting in Britain in the Middle Ages. By Margaret Rickert. (The 
Pelican History of Art. 42s.) 


One of the essentials about the art of the medieval period, whether 
Saxon, Romanesque or Gothic, was the fact that it was mainly an 
impersonal art. The artist, whether monk or layman, was willing to 
sink his personality in that of the wider unit or school, or in the still 
greater idea of faith. He worked, not to express himself (as do so 
many artists today), but in the service of the Christian faith, ‘to the 
greater glory of God.’ This attitude automatically produced an 
art of great profundity and sincerity, which was of a truly spiritual 
character. But it is an art that tends to be less attractive super- 
ficially than that of a more personal nature, and it is an art that it 
is very hard to write about and perhaps even harder to read about. 
Whereas the output of an individual, or a series of individual 
painters, can be discussed, described or studied in a lively and per- 
sonal manner, it is far harder to make a vivid story out of a list of 


NINE 
TROUBLED 
YEARS 


Memoirs of VISCOUNT TEMPLEWOOD 


(Sir Samuel Hoare) 





1931 1940 


® The ‘inside’ story of the critical years that led to the 
outbreak of war. The author was Foreign Secretary and 
holder of five other Cabinet posts in the most hotly 
debated period of our history. He gives the most 
illuminating portrait of Chamberlain and a clear exposé 
of his policy. 


© “ For nine years he made history. Now, by his book, 
he has made history live. | No abler man held office in 
our time.”—SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 


© “Of ~~ Ye value since it publishes for the first 
time the full chain of events as they appeared to 
Chamberlain . . 


© “Extremely well written, deserves to be read both 
for its intrinsic interest and for its bearing on 
contemporary dangers.’’—DAILY TELEGRAPH 25s. 


COLLINS 


.”’—LORD HAILSHAM, Spectator 
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manuscripts, which are usually called by some such nameas Re: 
Museum Cotton Claudius, B.IV. Practically all the matent 
which Miss Rickert deals is in the form of manuscripts ; only 

the end of the book does wall, panel or glass painting have a 
play. The story thus at times tends to be a somewhat monotony 
one. 

Again one questions whether the editor was right in choos; 
bounds of the subject as he did. True, there is no other book le 
with English painting as a whole from early Saxon to late Goth; 
times, and it is interesting to follow developments through this 
period without a break. But links between painting and the ot 
arts, especially sculpture, were very close, and it is to be questi 
whether it is wise to separate the arts in this way when Writing of 
this age. When once art became personal the case was different 
for example, in the period dealt with by Professor Waterhouse in the 
same series of books (Painting in Britain, 1530—1790), there was 
virtually no real link between sculpture and painting. But in the 
medieval period, if only because of the very different basic Natur 
of the artist’s approach, it is not really satisfactory to Separate the 
techniques in this way. 

Apart from these criticisms as to general treatment, Miss Rickert 
book is undoubtedly valuable. It contains a great deal of usefy 
material which it is not easy to find elsewhere; it presents thy 
material in a readily accessible form; it shows a clear and balanced 
judgement; it is a work of true scholarship; it approaches the 
subject with understanding. The presentation also is excellent: 
there is a good index, a very useful glossary of terms, and a wealth 
of illustration. But it is not an easy book to read from beginning 
toend. In the earlier chapters, which are perhaps harder than thoy 
towards the end, there is a tendency to hide a great deal of interesting 
material in the notes and to devote the text rather too much to listy 
and descriptions of manuscripts, which somehow do not come to 
life. In dealing with wall paintings and panels, and especially glass, 
in the later chapters, this fault is avoided. The last chapter, ‘Evalu. 
tion,” is also helpful, especially in estimating the importance of 
English painting so far as its quality is concerned. But the author 
does not really make clear what it is that is essentially ‘English’ about 
it. It may be that this is something which it is not possible to do in 
words, but more on this problem would have, at the least, been 
intriguing. 

This is not by any means the only book that has appeared on 
English art of the medizval period in the years since the war. After 
a long period of neglect, except in specialist journals, the earlier 
phases of our national heritage are at last being given the attention 
they deserve. There is still much to be learnt, but we now know 
enough to make a general picture possible. Miss Rickert’s book 
goes a long way towards providing this picture, and, in spite of the 
above criticisms, it deserves a very warm welcome from all thos 
interested in the medieval world. D. TALBOT RICE 


Men, Food, and the Future 


World Population and World Food Supplies. By Sir John Russell, 
(Allen & Unwin. 50s.) 


The Challenge of Man’s Future. By Harrison Brown. (Secker & 
Warburg. 21s.) 

EXTINCTION has become a widespread preoccupation, which marks 

us out from the dinosaurs who didn’t know or care. But there are 

other roads to a manless planet than the hydrogen bomb. After all, 

say those who would divert us from the nuclear fission scare, we can 

always starve ourselves to death. 

Concern for the survival of the species is, on the face of it, rather 
odd. The religious problem of the individual, the competitive 
problem of nations or groups, seem more proper studies. That 
explains, perhaps, why Malthus was a revolutionary in thought 
Both these new volumes by present-day experts make early references 
to the famous Essay on the Principles of Population of 1798 and its 
effect on nineteenth-century ideas. Both, though concerned with 
the same sort of danger to the human race, naturally point out 
the factors, unforeseeable by Malthus, which falsified his predictions. 
‘In spite of present difficulties,’ says Sir John Russell, ‘the picture that 
finally emerges is one of tempered optimism.’ Professor Harrison 
Brown, of the California Institute of Technology, concedes that, grav@ 
as is man’s outlook, ‘all of humanity can, in principle, be nourished 
adequately.’ Concern for survival cannot be utterly pessimistic: 
or rather, the pessimist of that degree would presumably retire to his 
tub or his cave. The message of disaster must always contain the 
world ‘unless.’ The operative clause even of a jeremiad is the one that 
begins: ‘Turn again, my people!’ 

But in which direction? For H. G. Wells’s generation (and we are 
still his heirs) it was in the direction of political organisation. That 
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NANGA PARBAT 
KARL HERRLIGKOFFER 


An epic story of endeavour and sacrifice. 
Jon Hunt. Hlustrated. 


MISTINGUETT 
(Queen of the Paris Night) 


French and feminine, vigorous and blazing with love 
of the stage.—Sunday Chronicle. Illustrated. 21s. 


TRAMP ROYAL 
SIR MICHAEL BRUCE, Bt. 


Brig. Sir 
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His exciting autobiography tells the story of a man who 
courted death more times than a cat has lives—and got 
away with it—The Star. Second Imp. Illustrated. \6s. 
DANGER MY ALLY 
ellent: F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES 
wealth The personal and intimate memoirs of the famous 
ning explorer, deep-sea-fisherman, and archaeologist who 
those claims to have discovered Atlantis. 
esting November 1st. Illustrated. 18s. 
> listy 
ne to 
lay, MAXIM GORKY 
oa My childhood—in the world—my universities. 
ithor To the reader this autobiography is continuously 
bout exciting, and sometimes entrancing.—T7he Observer. 
= 25s, 
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- One of the youngsters 
being cared for in our 
Homes. Will you help 
lL us tocomplete his train- 
ing? Forty thousand 
& of such children 
have been main- 
; tained by us and : 
l, given a fair = = 
. Start in life 
f © Many Bye { 
: more are in , i : 
, need every year. We shall be glad of your help, no 
matter how small. 
, NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED 
) Please send a donation to the Secretary 
e ’ 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 
PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
4, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SUNDAY CHRONICLE NOVEL OF THE MONTH 


No Time to Die 


RONALD KEMP 
‘This is the very stuff of war; it has the authentic 
stench, pain, heat, panic, obscenity and boredom of 
battle.—BEVERLEY NICHOLS. ‘A grim and graphic 
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; my: ¥ 4 
novel. ... _ In spite of its crudities I have read no Bi 
more moving novel about the last war.’—ERIC { 
GILLETT. ‘A notable achievement.’—TIMES LITERARY £3 
SUPPLEMENT Second Impression 12s 6dnet 3B 

“ 

vv 

Jules Verne 3 

go 

MARGUERITE ALLOTTE DE LA FUYE +4 

4 In this penetrating and entertaining biography Verne is v 
vy considered both as a novelist and as a prophet of the @& 
a new scientific age. Here is not only the turbulent and 4% 
B colourful story of the man himself but also of the A 
og nineteenth century world that revered and acclaimed sf 
Y him. November 15 l2s6dner @ 
yy v 
Three Men Went to War 4 
BERNARD ASH 3 

By virtue of the inherent conflict of their lives, back- 3B 

grounds and upbringings, three men who are drawn 83 

together by the call-up of 1940 forge the mystical bond of 7 


soldiers’ friendship. Another fine novel from the author W@W 
of Silence for His Worship. 10s 6 net & 


Daybreak in Iran 


SCHULZE-HOLTHUS 
“German Military Intelligence sent the author to foster 
unrest among tribes hostile to the Allies in war-time 
Persia. 15s net 


Introduction to Still-Life 


ALLAN GWYNNE-JONES 
‘This book will delight and inform the practising artist 
and all those who have ever loved a still-life picture . . . 
for the illustrations are a delight..—-ANTHONY DEVAS, 
Daily Telegraph Hlustrated 35s net 


The Borgias 


J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 
This rich and scholarly study reveals the real Borgias 
to have been much more remarkable than the monsters of 
the legend. 15s net 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Fairer Shares 
J. SPEDAN LEWIS 


author of ‘Partnership for All’ 


This book describes in detail a forty-year experiment 
in producer-cooperation, in real partnership between 
management and managed which Mr. Lewis, founder 
and first chairman of the John Lewis Partnership, 
believes to be perhaps the only alternative to Com- 
munism. 

Many observers think that this form of Partnership 
in industry can provide a satisfactory solution to the 
major problems of industrial relations. 8s 6d net 
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has become temporarily unfashionable, partly because so much of 
Wells’s early idealism has been distorted by dictatorships. Now it is 
ecology and geo-chemistry that offer the arguments. But can their 
conclusions be effectively applied without the world-state? Can we, 
indeed, envisage any structure of human authority which could 
satisfy all misgivings about what Professor Harrison Brown calls 
*pruning’—compulsory sterilisation and selective breeding? The 
human animal, he answers cautiously, is a flexible creature. It is also, 
to at least some extent, unpredictable. An enormous accretion of 
Statistics and research-material, quite unknown to Malthus, is 
available to the modern student. World resources are tabulated, 
there are neat graphs of per capita energy consumption and per capita 
energy production, and there is a whole world of fascinating though 
not always unanimous scientific revelations of *culture-patterns.’ 
Yet human behaviour is not more finally submissible to large-scale 
advance planning than that of the cow who, observes Sir John Russell, 
‘is responsive to a kindly human touch, but she doesn’t understand 
a committee.’ 

That is a caveat of becoming modesty from one who for many years 
has brought a highly trained and gifted mind to bear upon the facts 
of agriculture. In almost every country dealt with in his impressive 
work, the former Director of the Rothamsted Experimenta] Station 
has studied agricultural problems on the spot; and that means the 
countries of most importance in the consumption or production of 
food in every continent. The USSR and its satellites have unfor- 
tunately to be omitted, partly because they are roughly self-sufficing, 
but chiefly because, although the author visited Russia four times 
between 1930 and 1939, the information subsequently made avail- 
able is too unsatisfactory for his exacting scientific purpose. It 
may be doubted whether any other living authority possesses the 
qualification for the immense survey undertaken by Sir John Russell, 
abundantly detailed yet remarkably easy to read. He is sparing of 
judgements, but he supplies the facts, both for advanced and under- 
developed territories, without which no judgement could be valid. 
It would be absurd to attempt in a short review to do justice to a 
major work which will clearly make itself indispensable in this field. 

Save to summarise what is known of the growth of world popula- 
tion and to remark that ‘a sound population policy must be adopted 
to ensure that the numbers do not outstrip the food resources’, Sir 
John Russell leaves this aspect of the matter to speak for itself. 
Mr. Brown’s is a different sort of book, an analysis in smaller compass 
but wider terms, ‘an inquiry concerning the condition of man during 
the years that lie ahead’, assuming the relation of food and other 
resources to the multiplication of human beings to be the central 
and urgent problem. To establish his arguments he ranges backward 
in time to a somewhat Wellsian vision of the emergence of life and of 
man; and despite the ominous facts which he marshals, he contrives 
to end (quoting Tagore) with almost that lift of the spirit which Wells 
always permitted himself in the final paragraph. Only intelligence 
can save us, but there is still time to use that if we understand the 
challenge. The whole thing is briskly and even brilliantly done, 
though the resistant layman may find himself contrasting the calm 
offer of figures for neolithic populations or the life expectancy at 
birth in Roman Lusitania with Sir John Russell's estimate of today’s 
Food and Agriculture Organisation statistics as ‘fairly reliable and at 
any rate the best we can get.’ 

FRANCIS WATSON 
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BRYAN LITTLE 


A detailed history of this great city, containing 46 
photographs, several maps, an index and bipliography. 
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The Bach Family 


The Bach Family: Seven Generations of Creative Genius, By 
Geiringer (in collaboration with Irene Geiringer), (Georg 
Allen and Unwin. 45s.) 


THis appears to be the first attempt to grapple with the entire 
dynasty, biographically and critically, within a single volume T 
make such a survey palatable to the reader requires a breadth ; 
vision and qualities of style such as few musicologists possess A 
Geiringer writes clearly in a language not his own (there are Occasiong| 
oddities, as when he discovers ‘romantic sensuality’ in some slow 
movements by Johann Christian, of all Bachs); but he lacks gr. 
and his painstaking care over detail deadens the general pita 

Admittedly the Bachs do not inspire lively writing. They wep 
worthy, prolific, obstinate and clannish; their humour was coarse 
(Dr. Geiringer is a little shy over this), and a certain mustings 
surrounds their preoccupation with death. Of the documents they 
left, a high proportion concern bitter disputes with municipal and 
other authorities over duties and salaries. From Thuringia they 
colonised the courts and organ-lofts of north Germany—a plot of 
Bach towns calls to mind the colonisation maps in manuals of natural 
history——but with one exception they spread no further. Of the 
innumerable Bachs we meet here—the index lists more than a 
hundred, ten of them bearing the names Johann Christoph, ang 
Dr. Geiringer analyses the music of sixteen—Sebastian’s son Johann 
Christian alone settled outside Germany, abandoned the Lutheran 
faith and, eschewing what Dr. Geiringer persistently calls ‘the king 
of instruments,’ took to writing for the theatre. 

The Bach family prejudice against opera seems to have been assimi- 
lated by the author. He writes of a concerto by Johann Christian: 
‘The Andante . . . is not free from operatic elements. Some of the 
passages sound as if they were meant for a coloratura soprano rather 
than for a keyboard instrument; but the healthy melodic invention 
inspired by folksongs cannot but captivate the listener.’ His con 
cern with musical ‘progress’ is apt to mar the historical perspective, 
and leads him to play down Sebastian's conservatism. He finds 
evidence of a ‘contemporary’ spirit in the influence of Steffani’s 
old-fashioned duets in the B minor Mass, and of a *‘ progressive 
attitude’ in J. C. F. Bach's use of the Alberti bass in the 1780s 
forty years after Alberti’s death. The truth is that for most of the 
eighteenth century Italy, not Germany, was the source of new musical 
ideas ; the eclectic genius of both J. S. Bach and Handel represents 
the end, not the beginning, of a period. 

Dr. Geiringer devotes 180 out of 500 pages to the great Sebastian 
and incorporates a number of corrections to Spitta and Terry; but 
his discussion of the music, though pertinent, is painfully compressed, 
as was perhaps inevitable if the book was not to burst its bounds, 
and some important questions, especially concerning the manner of 
performance, are crowded out. He has missed Lady Jeans’s paper 
(Royal Musical Association Proceedings, 1950-51) demonstrating that 
the so-called organ trios were written for pedal clavichord. The most 
valuable chapters are undoubtedly those in which he analyses and 
quotes from the music of the lesser Bachs, much of it still unpublished. 
All these Bachs were concerned to reconcile the Italian melodic 
and dramatic style with their German heritage, as was Sebastian 
himself, and Dr. Geiringer finds examples of mutual influence among 
the kinsmen, as well as some cheerful borrowing from the ancestral 
store. An agreeable side-show is his discussion and illustration of 
the work of the several Bachs who became professional painters; 
one of them supplies a new and vigorous portrait of Sebastian, 


reproduced here for the first time. WINTON DEAN 


New Novels 


The Rare Adventure. By Bernard Fergusson. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


The Heart of the Storm. By David Beaty. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 


The Feast of July. By H. E. Bates. (Michaei Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 

A Summer Night. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
Nightingales Awake. By Jane Gillespie. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 
The Ponder Heart. By Eudora Welty. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
The Rare Adventure kept me reading. It starts off with Colonel 
Larg, a retired soldier and a Scot, uncovering evidence about a 
collateral ancestor of his who, after being on the wrong side at 


the battle of the Boyne, went to North Africa and set himself up 
as a pirate. The trail leads to an island off the Tunisian coast, 


and Larg takes his wife there for a holiday and to see what he can 
I won't give away what he discovers, but | will say that 


discover. 
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there is a lot of it, and in this matter quantity is important. It 
is true that the various dangers undergone are primarily physical, 
that the hero is conventional and some of the minor characters 
mere cardboard, that the larger emotions remain uncommitted. 
But the book’s great virtue is the tautness of its narrative thread, 
which alone is enough to commend it to those who believe that the 
worth of a novel has some positive correlation with its reader’s 
willingness to turn over each successive page. There are, to be sure, 
other methods of gauging worth, but, to allow myself a moment of 
homily, I feel that these are contingent upon a basic narrative criterion. 
It is because The Rare Adventure, for all it may lack in other respects, 
meets this criterion that I put it at the head of the list. The other 
novels this week show, in their different ways, where writers without 
much of a story to tell are liable to land themselves compared with 
those, like Colonel Fergusson and Mr. Beaty, who have a good 
deal. 

The Heart of the Storm is a well-constructed account of what 
happens to airline pilots in the air and on the ground. At sea- 
level Mr. Beaty has a rather dead stick: the problems of his lovers 
and married couples fail on the whole to engage interest, even 
though the sketch of a horridly attractive air hostess has moments 
that promise well and should start sympathetic sweat on the fore- 
head of every man who has had to work with women in uniform. 
But once out of the hangar and off the ground Mr. Beaty really 
has something to say and something to narrate, and provides long 
stretches of very painful excitement. His book abundantly rein- 
forces my determination, already fierce, never to enter an aircraft 
that is not bolted down to the tarmac. 

Mr. Bates’s strength lies notoriously in his evocations of the 
countryside, his careful building-up of all the sights and sounds, 
the changes of weather and season, that constitute a particular 
environment. In this field, indeed, it would be hard to find his 
superior. When he switches his cameras and microphones on 
to human beings, one becomes aware of blurring and attenuation. 
The trouble with The Feast of July, a tale of a betrayed girl and her 
relations with the various members of the family who befriend 
her, is just that not enough happens most of the time, and if human 
relations are to be investigated they had better manifest themselves 
in what happens between characters. And yet one cannot reject 
a novel that does one part of its job so well, that depicts country 
scenes so attractively and precisely. 

The basic situation of A Summer Night goes a long way, too far 
perhaps for some tastes, towards establishing just what kind of 
novel it is. Two married couples regularly inhabit neighbouring 
villas for their annual Italian holiday. This year—yes, you've 
guessed it—Mr. A runs away with Mrs. B. Mr. Moorehead has 
gifts of description and character-observation that come near defying 
at times the iron grip of formula, but at other times seem a little 
wilted by it. The flow of incident is too slack for the length of 
the story, and the emotions of the lovers, though now and then 
captured with great sympathy, have consequently insufficient cause, 
reducing themselves to gestures and talk. And, just for a change, 
why couldn't they have had a jolly good laugh or beer-up occasionally? 

Miss Jane Gillespie is an able and promising writer, as her 
previous novel, The Hidden Heart, clearly showed. No novelist’s 
technical machinery, however, is so efficient as to turn out up- 
to-standard goods regardless of what is fed in, and Nightingales 
Awake, suffering from a paucity of raw material, emerges thin, 
hurried and perfunctory. Many readers will be pleased with any 
book that recounts amiably how two young people with difficult 





Of witches, animals... and You 


Witchcraft Today by GERALD B. GARDNER. introduction 
by DR. MARGARET MURRAY: First revelation of secrets of 
the witch cult by a member of one of the few surviving covens 
of witches in England. Out next Monday. Illus. 12/6 


Our Animal Friends by FERNAND MERY. introduction 
by GEORGE CANSDALE. Have animals minds and feelings 
like our own? Fascinating stories of cats, dogs and other 
pets by a famous Parisian vet. Ready Nov. 8. Illus. 10/6 


Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. KENNEDY. (Serialized in 
the ‘Daily Mail’) “Contains much helpful advice to people 
who just cannot relax, and who as a result suffer from nervous 
troubles, headaches, insomnia, and so on.’—Manchester 
Evening News. 3rd Imp. 10/6 
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home backgrounds manage to find happiness together but Mj 
Gillespie is a cut above that kind of thing, and I hope she wil 
it in her next effort. Prove 
Miss Eudora Welty turns up with her qualifications frankeg 
the Boston Post and Mr. V. S. Pritchett, so I must say 50, M 
about The Ponder Heart. Uncle Daniel Ponder is just the 
adorable old character you-all ever saw in all your sweet life, fuy 
of the cutest and quaintest little ways, and if that ain’t eno 
make a novel, why you-all really must see the way the story (if y 
can ca/l it that) gets told, just the cosy little friendly way I'm talki 
to you-all right now, hush my mouth. It can be hushed at any ti 
fortunately, by simply closing the covers, an exercise | found ittesi. 
stibly attractive. 

















KINGSLEY AMY 








Recent Reprints 


The History of English Literature by Emile Legouis and Louis Can. 
mian is a work so well-known as to be called simply *Legouis ang 
Cazamian,’ as one says * Liddell and Scott.’ It now appears ina ny 
edition (Dent, 18s.) with the chapters on the post-1914 era rewritty 
by Professor Cazamian. Students relying upon a famous name my 
be warned to treat these chapters with reserve. In matters of opinion, 
especially of opinion about reputation, Professor Cazamian 
possesses ‘the tone of the centre.” Opinion apart, some of his 
accounts of the literary personalities of living writers read very oddly: 
that of Henry Green, in particular, is a travesty. What is finaly 
astonishing is that these chapters contain grave inaccuracies such 4 
mis-spelt names and wrong dates, culminating in an absurd confusion 
between not only the dates, but the actual content, of Brideshead 
Revisited and Put Out More Flags. Altogether these chapters area 
regrettable production. 

The OUP are proceeding with two collected editions. To their 
Dickens they have added Barnaby Rudge with an introduction by 
Kathleen Tillotson, and Christmas Books with an introduction ly 
Eleanor Farjeon (12s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. respectively). This edition, 
which has the original illustrations, compares well with any of th 
existing collected editions which can be bought second-hand at pricey 
around £10, with the additional advantage that you needn’t buy any 
titles you don’t want or already possess. It is a thoroughly work 
manlike edition, and if it falls short of the Trollope (in which Th 
Duke's Children, with an introduction by Chauncey B. Tinker, has 
now appeared at 25s.), that is clearly a matter of price. It would be 
possible to criticise the Trollope, but it would be-a pretty graceles 
proceeding. These are beautiful volumes, a subject for deep pride 
in British book production, and the illustrations (which in the present 
volume are by Charles Mozley) are worthy of them. The Duke's 
Children, it may be added, is the last of the * Palliser’ novels. 

The familiar Nelson Classics have begun to appear in a new dress— 
maroon, blue, green and brown bindings and a variety of chaste 
wrappers. It cannot be said that these are distinguished productions, 
but they are honest, robust, and large-printed, and school librarians 
and others should note that at 4s. they are much cheaper than their 
principal rivals. Titles include a good selection of Jane Austea, 
the Brontés, George Eliot, Scott, Trollope and so on. 

Of two new ‘Alices,’ both with Through the Looking Glass in th 
same volume, one from Dent at Ils. 6d. with the original illustr 
tions seems to me to score over another from Wingate at 12s. &, 
with illustrations by Mervyn Peake. The Dent edition is in thei 
Illustrated Children’s Classics, a noteworthy series which has als 
just taken in Mrs. Ewing’s The Brownies and Other Stories, including 
the beloved ‘Jackanapes.” This volume is only 8s. 6d. 

Other new editions include: The Open Fields by C. S. and C.% 
Orwin. Second edition of the book which was first published 
1938. (OUP, 30s.) 

Publishing and Bookselling: A History from the Earliest Times t 
the Present Day by Frank Arthur Mumby. A revised third edition 
of the book first published in 1930. (Cape, 28s.) 

Simpson's History of Architectural Development, Vol. Il: Early 
Christian, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, by Cecil Stewart. 
This new edition combines in one volume the end of the old Vol. I and 
Vol. Il of Simpson's standard work, now brought up to date with 
recent work. (Longmans, 30s.) 

The Life of Reason by George Santayana. An abridgement by the 
author and Daniel Cory in one (very capacious) volume of the 
original five-volume work. (Constable, 42s.) 

The Unhurrying Chase by H. F. M. Prescott. Admirers of The 
Man on a Donkey will be interested to learn that this much earlier 
historical novel is again available. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 

NICHOLAS RAEBURN 
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Out of Bali. By John Coast. (Faber. 


is.) ; 
1 some point or other everyone who is 
4 in dancing comes across one of 
rated books, which are the pride 
veety pudlic library, and discovers Bali. 
afterwards all the sylphides and 
ate banished from the imagination 
4 the entranced explorer walks about in 
daze straining his eyes, hoping that by 
miracle the gamelan orchestra will play 
fr him and the golden girls with their 
wercovered headdresses will dance. 
But all this was a long time ago. Bali is 
ot like that any more. In this paradise of 
dance and drama Japanese invaders 
iad tiresome nationalist politicians have 
mised ugly heads and, judging from Mr. 
nast’s book, he had to look very hard before 
he could find any dancing at all. Having 
entually found musicians, teachers and 
wtential dancers in various places, he 
managed to work them into a presentable 
wepany and after long and involved 
wlings with officials and impresarios he 
wat able to take them on a long tour. 
Mr. Coast makes no attempt to describe 
te importance of dancing in the religion 
i history of Bali and assumes that his 
waders know what it is all about. He is 
oily concerned with the present situation. 
entertaining part of the book is the 
way the dancers are presented as human 
ieings and not as mystic interpreters of 
messages from the gods. As a record, 
dtemately amusing and pathetic, of how 
contact can be made between the Indonesian 
afd the British or American mind, the book is 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


interesting, although the treatment is rarely 
more than superficial. 

In one sense this book is an important 
reminder that dancing, at its best, is not a 
mere entertainment, but a part of existence 
and something that reflects immediately 
any profound change in the life of a country. 

M. €. 


Year Book of the United Nations, 1953. 
(Available from HMSO.) 


For £4 10s. it is possible to buy 900 pages 
recording the activities of the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies during 1953. 
The UN itself during this period was faced 
with, and, as the case may be, solved or failed 
to solve, problems as disparate as the 
armistice im Korea, the India-Pakistan 
dispute, the Palestine question, the Moroccan 
and Tunisian question, the question of 
Trieste and disarmament, not to mention 
‘matters brought to the attention of the 
Security Council but not discussed’ and a 
welter of economic and social questions 
ranging from restrictive business practices to 
narcotics. The specialised agencies, as 
always, amaze one with theif variety and, 
often, their obscurity. They range from 
such old and respectable fields as ate covered 
by the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO), through the controversial territory of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (Unesco) to the 
narrow (and one suspects possibly more 
useful) confines of the World Meteorological 
Organisation (WMO) and the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organisation 
(IMCO). 











THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
The thirty-sixth Annuat General Meeting was held on the 26th October, 1954. The 
Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
Year ended 
31-3-'54 
£ 
Group Trading Profit .. - - ai gis = a aa 15,487,741 
Less: Depreciation, Interest paid, Interests of Outside Shareholders of 
Subsidiaries, etc oN r- a e< ou os ee 1,529,483 
Group Net Profit—before Taxation .. : an ‘a 13,958,258 
Less: Taxation (including £1,492,015 Excess Profits Levy) .. 9,197,490 
Group Net Profit—-after Taxation £4,760,768 
Appropriated as follows: 
Transfer to Reserves and increase in Profit and Loss Account balance, 
etc - ne od a aa oe a - oe 3,352,122 
Preference Dividends, net .. 61,738 
Ordinary Dividends, net 1,346,908 
£4,760,768 
Preference Stockholders 
Issued Capital i ae s sie = £2,250,000 
Dividend covered by net earnings after tax 77 times 
Capital covered by net assets ; es 14.9 times 
Ordinary Stockholders 
Issued Capital aa - - 4 £4,081 ,539 
Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital % P.a. 
Rate earned on present Capital aes 7e 
Growp Net Current Assets £31,075,503 
Comparative Group Trading Profits 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
£5,851,939 £8,116,368 £9,954,976 £11,388,271 £15,A87,741 























1954 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 
Quantity Production of Quality Products 





Capitalisation Proposals-Carefully Planned 
Conservation 

THE annual general meeting of Rootes Motors 

Limited will be held on November 16 in 

London, 

The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam cars and 
Commer and Karrier Commercial Vehicles. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sit William 
Rootes, KBE: 

The consolidated accounts for the year 
ended July 31, 1954, show a profit of 
£3,604,217 compared with a profit of 
£3,307,335 for the previous twelve months. 
The provision for taxation at £2,117,532 
remains a very onerous burden. 

Unless we continually modernise our plant 
and produce vehicles which the markets of 
the world require, at standards which they 
respect, and at prices which they are pre- 
pared to pay, we cannot expect to continue 
to be successful. Your Directors have there- 
fore decided to retain in the business 
£1,141 ,962. 

Our poltcy of carefully planned conserva- 
tion is bearing fruit. The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet shows that the Company's fixed 
assets, after depreciation, have increased from 
£3,956831 at July 31, 1953, to £6,760,166 
at July 31, 1954. This has been possible 
owing to the Board's deliberate policy of 
building up its resources from earnings 
retained in the business and the strict control 
of stocks which appear in our Balance Sheet 
at a strikingly lower figure than last year. 

Your Directors ate mindful of the necessity 
of adjusting the capital structure of the com- 
pany from time to time, according to the 
needs of an expanding business. Accordingly, 
it is proposed to capitalise £4 million of the 
company’s reserves by fhe issue to the 
Ordinary Shareholders of four ‘A’ Ordinary 
shares for each one Ordinary share of 4s, 
held. The consent of the Treasury has been 
obtained. After this capitalisation the reserves 
still left in the Group total £4,986,357. 

HIGH VOLUME OF EXPORTS 

Your group of companies has earned the 
highest profits in its history and I am glad 
to say that our manufacturing division—con- 
trolled through Humber Limited—the Home 
and Export divisions and our overseas 
interests have shared in this success. 

In spite of strong foreign competition— 
which indeed is becoming fiercer—we have 
maintained our export figures at over 50 per 
cent. of our production of both cars and 
trucks. The expansion and modernisation of 
our factories, including the new works near- 
ing completion at Dunstable, will result in 
rising output and, in consequence, we shall 
better be able to satisfy the eager demand for 
our products, not only overseas but also at 
heme. 

I have necessarily dealt largely with finance, 
but finance as the handmaiden of industry 
is but one essential member of industry's 
household. The other important members 
are an alert and forward looking management 
and a willing and co-operative body of 
workers. Intelligently applied finance, which 
I hope you will agree we have shown in this 
statement, can provide those essential pre- 
requisites—research, engineering development, 
highly mechanised plant and progressive 
merchandising facilities without which we 
cannot remain internationally competitive. 

It is the task of your Management to apply 
them to the quantity production of those 
quality products for which we can claim to 
be justly renowned throughout the World. 
Our success is for the continuing benefit of 
our shareholders and workers alike. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


* Brirain Gives Lead In Management’ was 
a headline in a Sunday newspaper reporting 
an industrial conference at Torquay which 
was attended by 1,200 delegates from four- 
teen nations of the OEEC. This delighted 
but surprised me because I had just been 
reading the papers published this month 
by the OEEC on ‘Problems of Business 
Management’ which arose out of seminars 
over the last two years attended by business 
experts of the United States and all the 
industrial nations of OEEC except Great 
Britain. However, better late than never. 
The American criticism of European top 
management seemed to me to strike home. 
In the American view too many of the top 
executives in Europe were overworked, 
conservative in outlook, unwilling to delegate 
authority widely enough and bad at human 
relations. As high productivity is an 
attitude first of management and second of 
labour, the Americans believe that European 
managers should take pains to explain to 
their workers the reasons behind the policies 
and decisions of the enterprise. Joint 
management-labour conferences are favoured 
at which such subjects as work measurement, 
incentive plans and their application in the 
factory, company organisation and finance 
can all be discussed. American firms often 

rovide management training for labour 
leaders and many American labour unions 
have qualified management experts and 
engineers on their staff. Surely British 
industrialists should pay more attention to 
this vital problem of human relations. The 
French delegation at these OEEC discussions 
rightly stressed the importance of breaking 
down the distrust felt by the workers of free 
enterprise, which is based, it said, on the 
feeling that they were being exploited and 
that the fruits of their efforts were not being 
fairly distributed. 

+ . * 

How on earth is this distrust felt by the 
workers to be broken down if top executives 
fn this country carry on with schemes to 
provide special working directors with 
options on shares or with participation in 

rofits which is denied to other parties in 

e enterprise? It has been stated in the 
financial press that the options which were 
given in December, 1950, to executive 
directors and full-time officers of British 

lectric Traction were exercised last month. 

e option price for the 118,000 deferred 
shares of £l—now 472,000 shares of 5s.— 
was the equivalent of 25s. a share. Last 
week these shares, cum bonus of two-for-one 
and cum the interim dividend, were quoted 
at 71s. 3d., which gives an appreciation of 
over £1 million. It may be right and proper 
for the promoter of a new company to 
receive options on shares at par as a reward 
for the pioneering work of development but 
there is surely no justification for an 
incentive bonus of this size to directors of a 
going concern. 

> * . 

Direct participation in profits is for- 
tunately also rare, but I came across a case 
recently which calls for comment. In June 
this year a resolution was passed by the 
shareholders of E. S. and A. Robinson, a 
highly efficient and prosperous firm of paper 
converters, empowering the managing direc- 
tors to grant options to directors and chosen 


executives on 250,000 unissued ordinary 
Shares at the middle price ruling on the 
Bristol Stock Exchange on the day of the 
grant. These executive directors may have 
nominal salaries but the accounts show 
payments to them out of profits of no less 
than £325,333 in the year to February, 1954, 


1954 


during which the ordina hareholden 
received £553,812 in dividends I 
believe that the highly skilled executiver 
whose brains industrial productiy; S 
largely depends, should receive Very lary 
salaries—the old egalitarian Labour j 
that the ey could be run by 
on no more than £2,000 a year w 
brought industrial Britain to a omaa 
but we must keep a sense of proportion 
not go the whole hoggery of the BET oy 
E. S. and A. Robinson millions, 


Company Notes ~ 


By CUSTOS 


Tue dock strike and bearish talk of no 
specific significance combined to bring the 
‘bull’ market on the Stock Exchange to a 
temporary halt. There was some disap- 
pointment at the excellent report of 
DEBENHAMS and the meeting of GUS simply 
because the ‘bulls’ had been greedily going 
for more than was reasonable. The final 
dividend brings the Debenham’s distribution 
to 274 per cent. paid out of earnings of 
454 per cent. excluding EPL. On the fall 
to 46s. the 10s. shares yield nearly 6 per cent. 
on dividends and over 9 per cent. on 
earnings, which is not unattractive seeing 
that the company retains its strong asset 
position by refusing to sell its freeholds. 
At the GUS meeting Mr. Isaac Wolfson said 
that group sales in the current year were well 
ahead of those in the previous year. There 
is ground, therefore, for the market expecta- 
tion that the 60 per cent. dividend will be 
maintained on the doubled capital, for the 
1953-54 earnings would be equivalent to 
135 per cent. ex-EPL. The 5s. ‘A’ shares 
on the fall to 116s. would give a potential 
yield of 2.6 per cent. Clearly, something 
more is needed. 
* ° . 


THERE has been extraordinary activity in 
CANADIAN EAGLE OIL which have risen to 
43s. 6d. for the bearer, the highest they 
have been since 1947. They were as low as 
28s. only four months ago. They have 
always been a mystery share and I have 
never recommended them for the non- 
professional investor. The Royal Dutch- 
Shell group, which manages the company, 
must have tax-saving reasons for keeping it 
going, but prefers to keep them secret. The 
company is registered in Canada, although 
it does no business there, and one of its 
subsidiaries, Eagle Tanker, is registered in 
the Bahamas. Other subsidiary registra- 
tions are being transferred to the Bahamas. 
Its main subsidiary, however, Eagle Oil and 
Shipping, which carries the group’s oil from 
Venezuela and Colombia to the South 
American and British markets, is registered 
in England, so that that part of the Canadian 
Eagle dividend which is represented by 
Eagle Oil and Shipping profits—34 per cent. 
in 1953—is exempt from UK income tax. 
The gross equivalent of the Canadian 
Eagle’s last dividend of 1s. 6d. is, therefore, 
ls. 11d. (sur-tax payers, please note, are only 
assessed for sur-tax on Is. 6d.). Earnings in 
1953 were equal to Ss. 9d. a share. At the 
present price of 43s. 6d. the dividend yield 
is only about 4.6 per cent. and the earnings 
yield 13 per cent. These do not compare 
well with the dividend and earnings’ yields 
on Shell Transport, but the rumour which 
has excited the market is that Canadian 


Eagle intends to pay off its participat; 
preference shares and declare a ono-fenes 
share bonus. Anything is possible With 
this exotic oil company. 

* . * 


A COMPANY manufacturing consumer goody 
which is enjoying a very prosperous year iy 
PLATERS AND STAMPERS. It is controlled by 
the Ekco Products Company of Chi 
the largest manufacturer of ‘howe 
products in the United States, and it many 
factures for export as well as the home 
trade a wide range of kitchen artic 
(including pressure cookers), bathroom 
fittings and scissors. Last year was one of 
consolidation and reorganisation. Ap 
entire floor of one factory had been devoted 
to defence contracts on which it had lost 
money. This floor had been released for the 
home trade by July this year and an exten 
sion of its Burnley factory has enabled the 
company to branch out into new and 
profitable lines of manufacture. Output 
has therefore been increased and overhead 
expenses reduced. The full fruits of the 
1953 reorganisation will not be gathered till 
next year but the increase in the interim 
dividend from 6} per cent. to 7} per cent, 
indicates that the 1954 distribution will go 
up from 25 per cent. to at least 30 per cent, 
Earnings in 1953 were 54 per cent. The 5s, 
shares have risen from a low point of 18s. 34, 
to the present price of 30s. 6d. However, 
a potential dividend yield of 5 per cent. is 
afforded and in view of the further expansion 
looked for in 1955 the shares do not seem 
too dear at their present price. 
* 7 om 


WHENEVER it seems likely that the Govern 
ment will be forced to spend more money on 
our inadequate and dangerous roads, 
attention is called in the financial press to 
the shares of ‘road making’ companies. 
Most of them would not benefit at all from 
this expenditure, for the contracts for 
trunk roads would go to the large firms of 
contractors. For example, the chairman 

NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE warned his shareholders 
at the meeting in July not to expect anything 
from the Government: as far as his company 
was concerned he looked for a continuance 
of severe competition for business. Yet his 
shares rose 2s. 6d. this week to 44s. 0 
yield £4.12 per cent. on dividends of 10 pet 
cent. paid out of earnings of 51 per cent 
Of the big civil engineering contractors most 
give very low dividend yields but |! like 
TAYLOR WoopRow 5s. shares at 20s. 1 
yield 4.1 per cent. on the assumed dividend 
(after the scrip issue) of 16% per cent 
(covered 34 times) and ROBERT M. DOUGLAS 
5s. shares at 24s. 6d. to yield 5.1 per cent. 08 
dividends of 25 per cent. (4) times covered). 
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The 
Amazing Potentialities 
Of Memory 


| little thought when I arrived at my 
friend Borg's house that | was about to 
see something truly extraordinary, and to 
inctease my mental powers tenfold. 

He had asked me to come to Stockholm 
to lecture to the Swedes about Lister and 
other British scientists. On the evening of 
my afrival, after the champagne, our con- 
versation turned naturally to the prob- 
jems of public speaking and to the great 
labour imposed on us lecturers by tne 
need to be word perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me—ané 
[had knowa him, while we were studying 
law together in Paris, to have the most 
deplorable memory ! 


So he went to the end of the dining- 
room and asked me to write down a hun- 
dred three-figure mumbers, calling each 
one out in a clear voice. When I had filled 
the edge of an old newspaper with figures, 
Borg repeated them to me in the order in 
which I had written them down and then 
in reverse order, that is, ey with 
the last number. He also allowed me to 
ask him the relative position of different 
numbers; for example, which was the 
Mth, the 72nd, and the 38th, and | 
noticed that he replied to all my questions 
at Once and without effort, as if the 
figures which I had written on the paper 

been also written in his brain. 


I was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which enabled 
him to achieve it. My friend then said: 
“The thing you have just seen and which 
seems so remarkable is, in fact, quite 
simple; everybody has a memory good 
@hough to do the same, but few, indeed, 
can use this wonderful faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and I at 
once mastered the secret—-without mis- 
takes and without effort—as you, too, 
will master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. | applied the principles I had 
learned in my daily work. I could now 
remember, with unbelievable facility, the 
lectures | heard and those which I gave 
myself, the names of people I met—even 
if it was only once—as well as their 
addresses, and a thousand other details 
which were most useful to me. Finally, 1 
discovered after a while that not only had 
my memory improved, but that | had also 
acquired greater powers of concentration, 
& surer judgment—which is by no means 
Sufprising since the keenness of our intel- 
lect is primarily dependent on the number 
and variety of the things we remember. 
If you would like to share this experi- 
enct and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of suceess 
in life, ask Borg to send you his interest- 
ing booklet, “The Eternal Laws of Suc- 
aaere will send it free to anyone who 
0 improve his memory. Here is the 
address: 4 . 


B. C. Borg, c/o Aubanel Publish- 

ers, 14 Lower Baggot Street, 
in, Eire. 

_ Write now—while copies of this book- 

rot are still available. 


L. CONWAY. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
| The engagement of persons answering these 
| advertisements must be made through a | 
| Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a | 
Scheduled Employment Agency tf the appli- | 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- | 

| cles Order, 1952. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
| Chemical Manufacturers, invite applica- 
tions for the post of Statistician. Te 
duties of this new appointment comprise 
the preparation of statistical data and 
the examination of the financial and | 
economic implications of the Company's 
activities. The main requirements are high 
intelligence, a sound knowledge of the 
powers and limitations of figures and 
4 talent for the concise exposition of com- 
plex problems It is expected that the 
post will be filled by a graduate aged 27-35 
who has taken statistics in his degree 
| examination or as a subject of post- 
graduate study Experience in q statistical 
| post, or one involving economic intellicence 
would be an advantage. A good starting 
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pony gy Fyne SPECTATOR CROSSWORD 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box T 3 7 ik 7 Z}Two prises are 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified awarded cach 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, ~y < b, a 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. A 


of Chambers's 
Twentieth Cen 
tury Dictionary 
and a book 
token jor 
ome guinea. 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
soluiions opened 
ajier noon on 
Tuesday week, 
November 9% 
and addressed: 
Crossword 806, 
99 Gower St. 
London, W.C.1. 
Solution must 
be on the jorm 
here printed. The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published in the 
jollowing issue. 








| salary its offered The post carries mem- 
bership of a non-contributory pension 
scheme. Applications should be addressed 
{to the Appointments Officer, Albright & 
' Wilson Ltd., Oldbury, Birmingham 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. As:istant 
Director of Examinations for Interviews 


| This permanent post in London is now 
re-advertised. Starting salary up to £1,241 
(men), £1,129 (women) according to ex- 
perience and presont salary, rising to 
£1,565 (men), £1,393 (women) Age at 
least 25 on September 1, 1954. Degree. 
preferably with first class honours, and | 
preferably experience in teaching or 
administration The duties are mainiy 
administrative work on recruitment by 


interview, with some examination work 
Application forms and full details from the 


Secretary, Civil) Service Commission, 6 | 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, ‘quote 
4370X/54). Clocing date November 8, 1954. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Assistant 


Director of Examinations: This pensionable | 
post in the Commission (London) with res- 
Pponsibility for History and General papers 
| will be filled by interview in November 
|} Ace at least 25 on September 1, 1054 
Qualifications. Degree, preferably with first 
class honours, in or including History. Good 
university or school teaching experience 
desirable; examining experience an advan- 
tage. Duties. Critical examination of draft 
examination papers, control of marking of 
candidates’ work, preparation of syllabuses, 


Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4385 54. 


general maintenance of standards inter- 
viewing Starting salary up to £1,241 
(men), £1,129 (women), according to ex- | 
perience, rising to £1,565 (men), £1,393 | 
(women). Application forms and _ full | 
deta‘ls from Civil Service Commission, | 

| 


Application forms to be re- 
turned by November 8, 1954, 

| EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION for the Pro- 
vision of Hostels for Women Students. | 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Principal Warden of the Hostels which 
will become vacant at the end of the session 
1954-55. Salary with residence will not be | 
less than £850. Applicants should hold a | 
University degree, give evidence of admin!s- | 
| trative ability and have had residential 
| experience in @ college or hostel. Further 
| detafls will be supplied by the Secretary to 
| the Board of Manacement, Carlyle Hestel, 
East Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, whom appli- 
| cations should reach not later than Novem- | 
| ber 30, 1054. | 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE | 
OF AGRICULTURE. assistant Lecturer in 
; Agricultural Engineering. Applicants for 
i; tis post should possess a Degree in 
Engineering and/or in Agriculture with 
practical experience of Farm Implements 
and Machinery. Salary Scale according to 
aze and qualifications on scales ranging 
from £360 to £835 per annum plus Pay 
Addition £36 12s. to £66 i4s. Super- 
annuation Scheme Applicants will be 
required to serve a probationary period of 
two years. Application Forms and further 
particulars obtainable from the Secretary 
ft the College, 41} Union Street, Aber- 
deen, with whom applications should be 
lodged not later than 13th November, 1954, 
TRANSLATORS (part-time) into French 
and Spanish required. French or Spanish 
must be applicants’ mother tongue; good 
genera] knowledge, wide vocabulary, and 
ability te work accurately at high speed, 
essential; Journalistic or literary experience 
desirable. Write, fivins date of birth, 
education, full details of qualifications and 
experience of posts held (including dates) 
to BY.40, Appointments Officer, Ministry of | 
Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock | 








uare, London, W.C.1, by November 12, 
1954. No original testimonials should be 
sent. Only candidates selected for inter- 


\ view advised. 























5 * All that 
beauty, all that — eer gave’ (Gray) (6). 9 Male dancer evidently 
made for music (8). 10° A citizen of credit and-- * (Cowper) (6). 
12 The Red Indian’s knife? (7). 13 Alarming legacy of the Muse of 
Astronomy (7). 14 City council in the West (7, 5). 17 Screams 
‘Must I?” (anag.) (5, 7). 22 Mix a drop of lotion and lubricant (7). 
23 He pelts the girl in confusion (7). 24 Movement of fools? (6). 
25 The doyen of Pall Mall ? It’s a bit thick (8). 26 Man with whom the 
de’il was awa’ (6). 27 Camomile limits infection seemingly (8). 


ACROSS: 1 Reaction of a contortionist in the bath (8). 


DOWN: 1 Sounds like an appeal to each of the Nine (6). 2 Very 
powerful in the dance (3-3). 3 That's a big one! (7). 4 Stupid Sarah— 
too much to drink evidently (6-6). 6 A dream-daughter of Elia perhaps 
(3-4). 7 Hero of Thermopylae (8). 8 Ah, Damned (anag.) (4-4). 
11 Whence to expect a bolt (3, 2, 3, 4). 15 She makes me face both 
ways on the line (8). 16 Equally I cry over a bit of rice (8). 18 Per- 
sonification of fabulous 5 (7). 19 That’s funny! (7). 20 Of this you'll 
get the answer (6). 21 ‘What if earth be but the —— of Heaven?’ 
(Milton) (6). 


The solution will be published on November 12 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 804 are as follows: First prize to Mars, 
Cookson, 19 Poole Road, Bournemouth, and second prize to Miss P. Sparrow, 
6 Marlborough House. Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W.1. 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 804 

ACROSS: 1 Tom-tom. 4 Old times. 8 Ditty box. 10 Planer 2 Orlop. 13 Edwardian, 
| 14 Elves. 16 Termagamt. 17 Concurred. 19 Dutch. 21 Periciean. 22 Fates. 24 Taboos, 
25 Penumbra. 26 Speaking. 27 Gentle 

DOWN: 1 Tadpole. 2 Metal 3 Olympus. S Talaria. 6 Mendicant 7 Sarsnet. 
| 9 Overturned. 11 Sword dance. 15 Venerable. 17 Capotes. 18 Uncloak 19 Diffuse. 
20 Hastate. 23 Tobit. 

Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. reaches you after income tax has been 
paid, so behind our Society’s dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 24 per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation. 


ASSETS : £23 MILLIONS RESERVES: £1; MILLIONS 
CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING sOocteTY 
STREET - CHELTENHAM 





CLARENCE 











WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


Evenings at 6 p.m. 





Unitarianism. Please send stamp. 
14 Gordon 8q., W.C.1. 

A MARRIED MAN? You can | 
income of £100 for 
your widow for as little as 10s. @ month.— 


A series of talks on 
Faith and the Modern 


| CANCER PATIENT 
suffers also from arthritis, 


on 
‘THE FOUR LAST THINGS’ 
aged mother who is stone deaf and almost 











(also thousands of other 
ng 


LS ——S —=— s 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES | A 
Exhibition of drawings of | National Society for 


invited to co-operate 
Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, 
| v1 


Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Autumn Exhibition, 


Details telephone WIM. 0568. 
Quick service at reasonable 
List on application. Wrexham Dupli- 
10 Temple Row, Wrexham. 


nd Private Apartments 


torations and exhibits 


STERN METHODS OF MIND CONTROL. | 


is guaranteed to per- 


complete outfit without wires and so simple 


editation in a Scientific 


in the world, only 59s 
in 3 days or money 


29 Chepstow Villas, | Electromedica, Old 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2 


GENTLEMAN, view setting up house, seeks 
By Miss Gladys Scott 
| sionally Home Counties 


| KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 





our Free Price List 





z or The Necessity of Rhetoric ’ 
@ill be given by the Professor in 


Stained Glas Windows 
Maile & Son, Ltd., 367 Euston Road, 
2! 


Exhibition and recent 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 old Be nd St 





AND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
French paintings of the 19th 


ational Centre, 20 Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
y 


TUDIO LECTURE ROOM, near Dorche ter bd 
Carnation Cut Flowers. The 





emorial Lecture, entitled * Wages,’ "Phone Wivelsfield Green 


The Chair will be taken 


by Sir Godfrey Ince Admission free, with- 


For constant supply 
on hire apply Original Jig-Saw Puzzle Club, 


PRINTED STATIONERY 
Adjoins Aldgate East | 


Baylis Road, 8.E.1. 
VESTA TILLY at Drury Lane, Champagne 


A. Talks on its theory and practice, 
after the Show; Lambert & Butler’s 


esdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall 
2 ‘OM, the word of Power.’ 


every Wed. and Fri., 8, at 29 
wl 





EDUCATIONAL 





ENTERTAINM 


Bergman in Joan 


E SALTIRE SINGERS OF EDINBURGH 


Entrance Scholarship Examina- 


ademy House, 24 Kensington Park Gdns., Entrance Scholarships (maximum 


of eleven and fourteen 
Full particulars and 


NDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, LTD. 

Sectional Meetings, | 
in 38 local districts 
tails on posters at your local LCS shop. | 


UTH PLACE ETHICAL S80C 


TUITION for examina- 
University, Law, Accountancy, Secre. 
Commercial, General 


Courses in business 
Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam, or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), 8t. 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


tery of Joanna Southcott.’ 
copy Monthly Record on s 
amber Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm. Is. 6d. 
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INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and 
others.. 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
begin at frequent intervals. Davies's, 
White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14. 
(PARK 8392.) 

NORFOLK. New School, Broom Hall 
Saham Toney, near Watton. Modern equip. 
ment, 18 acres, low fees for early entrants. 
Boys (Boarders) 7-13. Cht'!ren taken 
Holidays Home atmosphere 

OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 
School, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. Telephone 
55966 Comprehensive Training: also 
Graduate Course Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for General Certificate 
| of Education (all examining bodies); 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas; 
Law Exams., etc Low fees, instalments. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
| ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Bramley. 
Guildford The Headmistress announces 
that the School has acquired another 
house and that there will be room for 
ten more boarders over the age of ll 
years from January, 1955. 

ST. WINIFRED’S Lianfairfechan, North 
Wales. Two Entrance Scholarships of £80 
p.a., and Exhibitions of £45 and £30 are 
offered for competition in February, 1955, 
to candidates between the ages of 11 and 
144 years on September 1, 1955. Entrance 
forms, which should be returned not later 
than January 15, are obtainable together 
with all particulars of the examination 
from the Head Mistress. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 | 


South Molton Street, W.i. MAY. 5306 
(3 lines) 


LITERARY 

IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always make 
money. The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
Patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
—has helped thousands to succeed. Don’t 
ut it off any longer. Free advice and 
‘Writing for the Press," from Prospectus 
Dept., London School of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 
4574. ‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world.’ 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscription. National Geog. Maga- 
zine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular 
Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s. 


ao] 


Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co., | 


(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool 


| EDUCATED WOMAN, excellent command | 


English, particularly interested in political 
and social history would like to assist 
| Author in research Used to writing 
reports Methodical. Can type. Box 1015. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office 
staff, men and women Typewriting 
Duplicating.—Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 
| Strand, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets Prospectus free 
| from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 
‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success 
for you. No sales—No Fees tuition. Free 
R.2 ‘ Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success’ from B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 

LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 
Theses, Plays, accuracy assured E. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s 
per 1,000 words Accurate and prompt 
work.—Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 

PROFESSOR BERNAL writes on China in 
November Literary Guide, now on sale, one 
shilling Specimen copy from Dept, Y, 
12 St. James's Place, S.W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interest- 
ing free booklet The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save ££ELs Send 
today, Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
APRICOTS, Yellow Cling Peaches, William 


Pears, Fruit Salad, Strawberries, Green- | 
gages, Blackberries, Victoria Plums, all in 
Syrup. in our famous luxury quality in | 


small and large tins. Very much apprecia- 
ted Christmas or Birthday presents. May 
we send you a list of fruits, canned in 
Sunny Devon, for all tastes ? Parcels 
despatched to any address in units of 6, 
12, 18, 24 tins of any varieties Famous 
amongst discerning people throughout 
Britain Easton Fruit Farm (Canners), 
Bigbury, S. Devon. 

JIGSAW PUZZLES for hire, particulars 
Higgins. Pilton Bridge, Barnstaple. 
SCOTTISH HANDWOVEN TWEEDS. Shet- 
land, Cheviot, Harris. Twin sets to match 
Shetland tweeds. Skirts made to measure 
Patterns, etc., from Dept. L., Broughton 
Crafts, Broughton, Biggar, Lanarkshire. 





Apples individually 
cartons delivered direct with your greet 
cards enclosed, 20s. post free. Illustrat 
brochure from Ace Fruit Limited, Galley 
wood, Chelmsford, Essex 

NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, ete 
Send 2}d. stamp for samples with typeshes 
| enabling choice of style s 
your own taste. S. Roy, 50 Audenshay 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. A gift suggestion, 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS Noted fog 
their lustrous beauty Exquisite table 
napery, Plain and embroidered 
all occasions. Superi 
kerchiefs, Towels, etc. Illustrated catalogue 
containing many delightful possibilities for 
charming Xmas gifts From Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens, Jordanstown Whiteabbeg, 
Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland 
SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered or open 
work jumpers 50s Fancy lacey baby 
shawls 60s. Twin sets 78s. Rugs, tweeds 








NATURE CURE for rheumatiom 

back pain. Pull details frost” lv 
Naturopathic Association’ ‘17 Bouthie 
@Delose 64, 





Avenue, Leicester. Please 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, best 
3/10d. each, 42/. doz., 21/6d, A doz, 4 
and incl. § in., postage extra. 2 
order, State machine, colour Cures 
stencils, duplicator inks, paper & envelopes 
at keenest prices. Ross & Co 
Specialists, Perth, Scotland, . 
TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS. 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, 7 Verney 





CHRISTMAS GIFTs 
A WELCOME GIFT FROM THE LAND Op 


| 
CAKES. GALBRAITH’S sco SHOR’ 
| BREAD. Baked with finest came 4 
» | flour and sugar, its rich flavour is de 
Your customers and friends, here 
abroad, would warmly appreciate & tin f 
| Christmas. Why not send us a note 
| addresses with cards? We pack secur " 
| and post direct to them. 1 Ib. 15. 1k 
| 11/9d. post free. Galbraiths, 70-83 High 
| Street, Ayr, Scotland 
| BUY your Christmas Cards from 
| fell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, Sing 
help Grenfell’s medical work for the Labree 
dor fishermen. Illus. leaflet on Tequest 1j@ 
| CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER 
| Original wood engravings and colour Prints, 
etc. The Cocklands Press, Burford, Oxtong 
| Approval post free U.K. Prices from 2j4 
| GOOD THINGS TO COME. Our Christma 
j List is now ready. Our specialities, aj 
fresh new season's will arrive du 
November to be in perfect condition to 
December. Orders should be placed as early 
as possible and delivery will be made 
| required. Your gifts expertly packed, cm 
| be posted direct. When you buy from w 
you buy from a well known firm which 
advertises every week of the year in th 
* Spectator." Our reputation for the Supet- 
lative excellence of all we sell and for ow 
prompt and efficient service is your guaran. 
tee of satisfaction Our direct imports 
include the finest French Crystallised 
Fruits, Marrons Glacés, Carlsbad and Elvag 
Plums, large Jordan Almonds, pre-way 
Imperial Cluster Muscatels, Glacé Cherries 
| pure ground Almonds, Preserveg and Crys. 
tallised Ginger, Canadian Tomato Juice, 
Nova Scotian Lobster, Canadian Fan 
Quality Tinned Salmon, Hams, French 
Portuguese Sardines, Foie Gras, Honey, 






Turkish Delight, etc. Altogether over ro] 
specialities, the best it is possible to buy, 
Write for our list today d order in com. 
fort and confidence ng Coffee Ca 
Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C3 

LET US SOLVE your Christmas present 
problem Finest Cox's Orange Pippa 





id type to mee 








linens for 





ists, approvals. Peter Johnston, Twatt, 


I 

| Bixter, Lerwick 

VIOLETS SCENTED, Anemones selected 
blooms, either or mixed. 10s., 15s., or £1 
boxes, posted Book early for Xmas 
Cowen Poltesco, Ruan Minor, Helstoa, 
Cornwall 


$<» 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAYFAIR DISTRICT. Large well-appoin 
ted room suitable for board meetings, avail. 
able morning and afternoon sessions 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND.  Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent oI 
Billiards. Library and Music Ro T. ; 
AA. & RAC Tel.: 71 * Signpost 
Country House Hotel. 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel 1944 3 rms 200 yds, see 
| front Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 
Superlative food, 22s. 6d. per day 





m, 


SPEND LESS—Spend the winter 


T 

|at Faringford on the warm, sunny Ide 
| of Wight. For ag little as 7 gns. per weet 
you can enjoy all the advantages of this 
lovely country house with @ full staff 
|}mo housekeeping worries Pul 
Details from the Manager, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, I.0.W. ‘Phone; 31% 


ly licensed. 


i 








Telephone: EUSton 3221. 
per annum (52 wecks). 
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